EL IT BE HOT OR COLD ON FRIDAY? £100 IF YOU'RE RICHT. 
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(MADE IN ENGLAND? 
: LOBE 
i In Paste & Liauia. METAL POLISH 1 Paste « Liquia. [fj 


EJ 


GLOBE is the housewile’s true friend. It saves hours of drudgery, keeping the brasses bright. 
For there is no hard rubbing wanted when Globe is used. The very next time you polish your 


1 if 
qi bright metals, do it the Globe way. 
nl 


A little Globe: A little rub—and you get A BIG SHINE. 


Then the Globe shine doesn’t readily tarnish even in bad weather. It resists the action of the 
damp air, and the brasses don't need polishing half so often. Save yourself a lot of hard 
work by using Globe. It doesn’t cost any more than other polishes. 


GLOBE PRIZE eg Bae ee ogee apes 
in two forms, Paste an iquid, identical in 
COMPETITION. their polishing properties. 


TI d 
housands of valuable Paste: 1d. 2d. 4d. and larger tins. 


a i given to users 
fc) lobe. Ask your: * assed: (3 ; i 
dealer si eect woecurd Liquid 4 (in sprinkler-top cans, which prevent 


: Raimes & Co. Ltd., waste), 2d. 6d. 1/- and larger sizes. 
» Lo 
Wh oe 7 poe hes Of Grocers and Stores Everywhere. 
RAIMES & CO. Ltd., BOW, LONDON, E. 
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THE WORLD'S Best 
SPECIFICATION: | 
REYNOLDS — 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 


DUNLOP 


FIRST GRADE 28-IN TYRES 


PHILLIPS 


YOKE AND HINGE BRAKES 


PHILLIPS 
DE LUXE RAT-TRAP OR 
RUBBER PEDALS 


STURMEY -ARCHER 


THREE-SPEED GEAR 


HANS RENOLD 


TWIN ROLLER CHAIN 


BROOKS 


B75 PLATED SPRING SADDLE 


WILLIAMS 
PATENT CHAIN WHEEL 
AND CRANKS 


HOFFMANNS’ 


PATENT STEEL BALLS 


DOVER 


HANDLE GRIPS AND LEVE 
TIPS : 


Q NKittina, Bag., writes: 
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Testimonials aod Cataiogue, 1,UUU Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 
The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 4), 
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ON THE WORLD’S BEST CYCLE 


The most healthful and delightful way of viewing lovely scencr\ 
is on a high-quality, easy-running cycle. Atatriflingexpens:, | 
with no mechanical worries, & in perfect comfort and freedom, ; 
you may visit the beauty spots of the British Isles & enjoy the © 
most exhilarating form of recreation which human ingenuityhas 7 
ever devised. The Graves Cycle is ideal for Touring. Every- 
thing which goes to.the building of a perfect cycle has been put 
into the Graves machine. Read the Specification and try to 
suggest how, or where, or what could possibly be put into 
this luxurious machine better than that already built into it. 


possible touring grounds. Nothing 
can surpass the quiet beauty of a 
typical English Country-side, the 
majestic grandeur of Welsh and 


road in Great Britain is studded 
with picturesque old-world villages, 
rich in reminders of the glories and 
struggles of the days now long go 

by, and in every part of Beautiful 
Britain the finest landscape scenery 
in the world is accessible to all. 


THE GRAVES CYCLE 
is an ideal machine. It is so light, 
easy running, rigid, and admirably 


balanced, the frame material is so eee 


scientifically distributed as to make 
every ounce of metal yield its 


. cerrectcontribution of strength and 
weight-carrying capacity. It is a remit 
splendid hill-climber, & its proved © 


reliability protects the rider against 
all risk of breakdown or delay, 


home, we. will instantly 
refund your money in full, 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE 
not have 
order, ; WRITE ror CATALOGUE 


J. G. GRAVES Ltp. SHEFFIELD. 
ee 


e ‘SILKRITE’’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 1 /6 GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!! 


“The ‘Stikrite’ Pen would be che-p at five times the price.” Bich Eboneen barrel 7 tnches long, fitted 14-ct. Gold- 


a 2 plated nib; fills itsolf in two seconds! 
ee) se q:th@ Countess of Wincho!nea encloses 
= —— = Silkrite” Pen. M. G. Powell, Rsq., 


equais any other make at 10-!° ¥. W. Hyde, Eeq, 
: “Four more ‘‘Silkrites”; like thie as well 


aa anything I have tried 
S Richmond Road Leeds. 


NEVER BEFORE !a; 
been | such a graceful, rigid 
machine at such a low price ; never 

such remarkable value; 
never before hasbeen arranged such 
extraordinarily easy terms for such 
a superb machine. Ourlow, com. 
petitive price, and our wonderful! , 
simple Easy Payment plan mal.c 
the healthful invigorating delighis 
of cycling accessible to everyone. 


. The Graves Cycle if required for 


business use, soon covers its cost in 
the saving of train and tram fares, 
to say nothing of the saving of time 
which would otherwise be lost in 
walking or waiting for trains. We 


ves 
haveenlisted the support of the fore- 


most manufacturers in the trade, 
and as will be seen from our 
specification, the components 
which go to make the complete 
Gravee Cycle are supplied by 
makers of world-wide renown. 


. 


A Postcard brings per return ou: 
handsome Fime Art Catalogue, 
which exhibitsa full range of Ladies 


and Gent's Machines with detailed 


specifications, and full particulars 
of our convenient Easy Payment 
System. This interesting and'prac- 
tical book puts you absolutely on 


ualess * the inside track for Cycle Quality & 
satisfied with the machine 


¢ you may profit by our Terms. 


Value, & no matter where you live, 


ALWAYS ASK FORY 
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WANTED—A BABY SISTER. 
Lrertt Moutre had hastily undressed and jumped 
into bed without saying her prayers. 
_ “Why, dearest,” said her nurse, “ aren’t you 
going to say your prayers to-night, especially when 
ou have had a new baby brother brought to the 
ioase to-day ?” 
“No, I am not,” said Mollie. ‘“ And that baby 
brother's just the trouble.” 
“ But why ?”’ asked the nurse. “ Don't you like 
your baby brother ?”’ 
“ “What's the use?” oor the little girl. 
“T've been praying for a little sister every night 
for six months, and Bobbie, he only began askin’ 
fora little brother yesterday, and he got his right off.” 


“T wisa I was a skeleton, auntie.” 

“Goodness gracious, why ?” 

“Cos I got a tummy ache.” 

Seen ecm 

Tue Vicar (to sexton): ‘‘ Why don't you see 
that the seats in the church are dusted now and then, 
Tombs ?” 

Tombs (the sexton) : “‘ I do, sir; the congregation 
does it every Sunday morning, sir.” 


REVENGE! HA! HA! 

Ay amusing sceno was witnessed the other day ia 
Irland. An English tourist was carrying a bag 
along the street, 
and a street urchin 
accosted him and 
oficiod to relieve 
him of the weight 
for twopence, The 
tender was not 
accepted. 

“Yl take it for a 
peony, then,” said 
the lad. 

“No, thank you,” 
was the reply. 

Whereupon the 
young ruffian got 
lito the middle of 
the road and 
shouted several 
times at the top 
ot his voice: Get 
along wid you. You 
ought to be ashamed 
of yoursclf asking ; 
nie to carry that great heavy bag for a ha’penny.’ 

The face of that tourist under the scornfu' 
glances of the crowd was a study, 


Tar Misrriy Travenner: “Be careful with 
that trunk ; I wouldn’t have it fall for ten shillings.” 

‘The Porter; ‘* Prob’ly not ; but a shilling in time 
Lvght save nine,” 

“Tuat military company has been ordercd out 
to be vaccinated.” 

* Will the order be to present arms ?" 


WANTED SOMETHING TO EAT. 
_ Ay old woman, with a beaded black bonnet, got 
into a train, She turned to a boy, and, pointing 
to the alarm cord, asked :— 
« What's that 2” 
eas J hat's the bell cord; it runs into the dining- 


The old woman hooked the end of her pafasol 
over the cord and gave it a vigorous jerk. Instantly 
the train came to a stop. The guard rushed in 
and yelled :— 

* Who pulled that cord ? 

. did,” calmly replied the old lady. 

: eo what do you want?" shouted the 


"A cup of coffee and a ham sandwich." 


) e9To INTERESTO 
To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. 


aS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 14, 1913. 


TOOK FATHER'S ADVICE. 

“ Atways,” said papa, as he drank his: coffee 
and enjoyed his morning beefsteak—‘‘ always, 
children, change the subject when anything un- 
pleasant has been said. It is both wise and polite.” 

That evening, on his return from business, he 
found several of his flower-beds despoiled, and the 


tiny imprint of slippered feet silently bearing 
witness to the small thief. 

“Mabel,” he said to her, “did you pick my 
flowers 2?" 

“Papa,” said Mabel, “did you see a monkey 
in the city to-day ? We had a——” 

“Never mind that. Did you pick my flowers, 
Mabel?” ; 

“ Papa, what did grandma send me?” 

“Mabel, what do you mean? Did you pick 
my flowers ? Answer me, yes or no.”” 

“Yes, papa, I did ; but I thought I would change 
the subject.” 


ARE YOU LIKE SMITH? 


If so, you may win some money. 


“ Warne are we going this summer ? ”’ asks Mrs. 
Smith. 

And Mr. Smith, with recollections of a fort- 
night’s rain and cold winds that comprised his 
holiday last year, replies: 

“J don’t know, but at any rate we'll go where 
there is at least onc day’s sunshine.” 

His wife’s question sets Smith thinking, and 
thinking about one’s holidays is always a pleasant 
occupation. For the next few weeks he reads 
thoroughly the reports from the various seaside 
resorts, studies the forecasts and sces how they 
fit in with the actual weather. 

Before he knows it, he is talking glibly cf anti- 
cyclones, depressions, and barometric pressures, 
predicting to-morrow’s weather and pridirg himsell 
on the fact that.he is predicting it with a large 
amount of success, 

As a result he does not choose months in advance 
where to go for his holidays, but scttles the question 
a few days before packing up. He is a wise man, 
for he chooses a town where he is likely to got 
fine weather. 

And, mind you, he doesn’t choose his holiday 
resort this year at random. He chocscs it with 
knowledge. He has studied the papers, and the 
oapers have told him far more than he ever knew 
i about the weather, the temperature, and 
80 on, in various parts of the United Kingdom. 

You are probably like Mr. Smith, and by now 
you have become a very fair weather prophet. 
Why not put the knowledge you have acquired 
to some profitable use ? : 

Each week we are offering £100 in a very simple 
weather contest. ‘There are no complicated fore- 
casts to make, no worry about pressures and 
cyclones and the like, : 

All you have got to do is to say whether you 
think one place is going to be warmer than another 
on a certain day. The competition is open till 
within a few hours of the actual day concerned, and 
a study of the weather reports will enable you 
to predict with a great arfiount of certainty whether 
any particular resort will be warm or not. 

£100 is offered each week in this simple weather 
contest. Why not enter for it this week and pay 
for your holidays ? 

our annual fortnight is very near now, 80 enter 
atonce, You will find full particulars on page 1271. 


TWO BIG PRIZES 


£100 ort? WEATHER CONTEST 


£2 A WEEK fk: 


ove « MIDDLES.” 


(See page 1271 and 1288.) 


Onz Penny. 
MADE HIM NERVOUS. 

Ty a churchyard an old man, decp in thought, 
sat on a flat tombstone. It had been raining, 
and all the trees looked fresh and green. A tramp, 
passing by, made a remark on the weather. 

“Grand morning!” 

“ Yes,” said the old man. 

“ Just the sort of weather to make thing: spring 
up,” said the tramp. 

“Hush! Hush!” said the old man. “I've 
got three wives buricd here ! 


New Page (to the housemaid of a poet): “ Do 
tell me why he is always standing before the mirror.” 

Hovusemarw: “Sh! Ho is thinkin’ how he'll 
look when they raise a statue to ’im.” 


‘ I orTEN spend the entire night in my library.” 
I didn’t know you were such a great reader.” 


‘ I'm not! But one of my bookcases is a folding- 
cd. 


e 
MONEY DOWN, PLEASE. 
_ Own the top of a very steep and dangerous hill 
in Yorkshire a reckless cyclist was about to mount 
his machine the other evening when he was accosted 
by an aged native of the locality. 

“* Say, measter, art ta goiu’ to ride doon theer ? ” 

“Yes,” responded the cyclist. ‘‘ Why not?” 

“ Varry weel,”’ was the response. ‘* Ah'll trouble 
thee for two-pun- 
ten!” 

“Two-pound- 
ten!” gasped tho 
cyclist. “ What 
for?” 

“Them iron rail- 
ings roond ma gar- 
den at t’ bottom o’ 
thill. Them rail- 
ings cost mo two- 
pun-tea, an’ Ah’s 
just aboot tired o' 
hevin’ ’em smas!.cd 
wi’ thick-headed 
cyclists.” 

“Who's going to 
touch your rail- 
ings?” demanded 
the cyclist. 

“Theo is,"’ re- 
torted the villager, 
“if ta roides dvon 
that hill, Ah used to wait for my brass at 
t’bottom o’ t’hill, but it doan’t pay. DV’ dust 
pair o' idiots wot broke their heads agin them 
railings were taken to the hospital afore Ah could 
collect damages, an’ Ah’m takin’ noa risks noo.” 

The cyclist decided tu walk down, after all, 


Se 


Boy: “Come quickly. There's a man lecn 
fighting my father mor'n half-hour.” 

Policeman: ‘* Why didn’t vou tell me before ?” 

Boy: ‘Cause father was getting the best of it 
till a few minutes ago!” 

“ Wary is it that so few people heed the warnings 
about kissing being an insanitary practice ?” 

“*T suppose it is because so few people do it for 
their health.” 


IN FACT A NEW BODY. 

Tos Customer: “ When I bought a car from 
you a fow wecks ago you said you would be willing 
to supply a now part if I broke anything.” 

The Motor-car Dealer: * Certainly, sir, What 
can I have the pleasure of providing you with 7 "’ 

The Customer: ‘‘ I want a pair of new ankles. 
& floating rib, a left cye, three yards of cuticle. a 
box of assortcd finger-nails, four molars, two pairs 
of eye-brows, and a funny-bone.” 


Postal Orders, Watches, Stylo Pens, Folding Nail Scissors, and Blue Bird Brooches offered in this week’s footlines. 


Loud! 
Very Loud! 


Lorp AsuuovrNe, who died so suddenly the 
other day, is said to have had the loudest voice in 
the House of Lords. 

The story goes that once, when, as Edward 
Gibson, he made his début in the House of Commons 
in the rcle of Irish Attorney-General, a colleague 
hurrying into the House met another coming out. 

“Where are you going?” asked the in-going 
member. “Don't you know that Gibson is 
speaking ?” 

“Yes, I know,” was the reply of the member 
coming out. ‘I'm going to listen to him in the 
House of Lords. I fancy I shall hear him with 
more comfort there!” 


Not Exactly! ; 

A avy teacher in a South London Council 

School was recently giving a natural history lesson 

to a junior class. In the course of it she gave some 

information about the heron, and at the end she 

asked the children, as a simple home lesson, to 
write down what they knew of the bird. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


applicant had repeated the request once or twice, 
he gave in and handed him tho words of a song. 

‘Sing that,” he said, and he motioned to the 
pianist to play the accompaniment. “Go on!” 

After some hesitation the stranger lifted up his 
voice and sang, and the result was so awful that 
the manager interrupted hurriedly. 

“Stop, stop!” he shouted. ‘“ What do you 
mean by this tomfoolery ? “You have the con- 
founded impudence to ask me for a job?” 

The stranger looked hurt. ‘“ Well, I didn’t 
want to sing,” he said with an injured air. ‘‘I 
ain't no singer. I’m a stage carpenter, an’ I only 
sang to please you, ’cos you asked me to!” 


A Very Small Class. 

TuE suffragette outrage at the Halnbuegh 
Royal Observatory recalls a story that is told of the 
late Scottish Astronomer-Royal, Professor Copeland. 

He was also Professor of Astronomy in Edin- 
burgh University, but the duties of this latter 
office were not, apparently, very arduous. 

‘“* How is your astronomy class getting on?” a 
friend asked him once. 

“Oh, very well; very well, indeed!’ replied 
Professor Copeland with a gratified air; ‘‘ but at 
present he is laid up with influenza.” 


A Cautious Man. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks, who has made such a big 
hit in the revue, All the Winners, at the Empire, 
brought back a store of funny stories from America 
recently. : 

The other evening, in his dressing-room, , he 


Only one member of her class, she says, was able was reeling them off one after another. 


apparently to set down her ideas in writing, for 
next morning only one essay was handed in. 

And this one essay, written by a little 
read :—‘* Dear Teacher—A herron is a bloater.” 


Wideawake. 


Ve 
en ga CaRrxie told some amus- | the other with scorn. ‘ 
ing stories at the recent annual meeting of the  coortin’ for only seven year. 


Church Army. 
One of them concerned a Royal Arm 
Corps orderly who was being impressively warned 


girl, i 


Mr. Hicks says he heard two Scotchmen dis- 
cussing the question of long engagements. The 
argument arose through one of them declaring 
that a newly married couple were not getting on 
well together. 

“Weel, what else can ye expec’ ?” remarked 
ey ay mairret aifter 

e had nae chance 
to ken onything aboot weemen in sic a wee while 


Medical as that.” 


“Ye'’re richt, man,” agreed the other; “nae 


by a nurse before going on night hospital duty : chance at a’. I coortit for twenty year, an’ at the 
that he must on no account be tempted by the end o’ that time I ken’t sic a lot aboot weemen 


darkness to fall asleep. 

“It's all right, miss,” he said, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “there ain’t no fear o’ that. I was a 
poacher afore I joined! ”’ 


Sure to Revive Him. 

AvnoTuER R.A.M.C. orderly, said Prebendary 
Carlile, was being put through his paces by a hospital 
sister, who was trying to find out the extent of his 
practical knowledge. 

‘* And what would you do,” she asked, “in a 
case of collapse ?” 

“Give him some brandy,” was the reply. 

“But suppose,”’ suggested the sister, ‘ suppose 
you hadn't any brandy ?”’ 

** Then I'd promise him some!’ was the prompt 
reply. 


Water, Indeed. 

Tuat story recalls another that was heard 
recently. 

A man fell to the ground from a second-floor 
window. He was only slightly bruised, and as he 
lay stunned on the pavement a crowd gathered 
round and discussed ways of bringing him back 
to consciousness. 

“Fetch him a drink of water!” a sympathetio 
‘bystander suggested. 

The victim of the accident opened his eyes and 
sat up indignantly. ‘“ Water/" he exclaimed. 
‘‘ How many storeys do you want me to fall to get 
a drop o’ brandy ?” 


Did His Best Anyway. 

Mrs. D'Oyty Carte, who died recently, used 
to tell this story of the old days at the Savoy when 
her busband was staging the famous Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 

A seedy-looking individual applied to Mrs. 
D’Oyly Carte so persistently for work that at last 
she referred him to her husband. At the moment 
the latter was busy trying some candidates for the 
chorus, but this did not prevent the applicant from 
interrupting to ask him for work. Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte waved him off impatiently, but, after the 


Of course you know all abowt the Fresh Air Fund. Well, I want— 


that I didna mairry.” 
New Lost Property Office. 


Sometimes American husbands are persuaded 
by their wives to go shopping with them, and 
Mr. Hicks told a story of an American who had 
been persuaded, rather against his will, to go to a 
sale with his wife. 

When they got to the shop his wife told him 
to wait for her about the entrance for a few minutes. 

‘*T won't be long,” she said, as she tripped away. 

Two hours later the man was still waiting for her, 
but by this time his temper was frayed to breaking 
point. Streams of frantic women passed and re- 
passed him, pushing him this way and that. He 
tried to look in every direction at once, but all his 
efforts failed to discover his wife. At last, unablo 
to bear it any loncer, he stamped into the shop and 
marched angrily up to an immaculate shop-walker. 

“T’ve lost my wife!” he snapped. 

The shopwalker assumed an expression of pro- 
found grief, but he answered at once: “ The third 
fing 80 turn to the Ieft for the mourning depart- 
ment !’ 


_ A Useful Society. 

Just one more of Mr. Hicks’ stories. 

A kind-hearted lady was collecting for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
She paid a series of house-to-house visits, and at 
one door her knock was answered by a’ rather 
stupid-looking servant. 

e lady explained her errand, that she was 
collecting small sums for the funds of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, but the 

irl found this title rather too much of a mouthful. 

he went upstairs to the nursery, where her mistress 
was hard at work bathing and dressing half a 
dozen lively, shouting children, and trying at the 
same time to coax the recently-arrived baby to go 
to ae and announced: ‘“ Please’m, there's 
somebody at the door collectin’ for the Society for 
the Prevention of Children,” 

The worried mother scnt down @ willing donation 
of half a crown, 


sum down. 
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LADY READER WINS £2 A WEEK 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Interviews the Clever Send.; 
of the Middle: “Mixed Bathing—Bubbles end 
Squeaks.” : 

Mas. IsabEL Porter, the winner of £2 a \\\..; 
for Five Years in ‘‘ Middlea,” No. 66, lives ut 14 
Tower Avenue, Chelmsford. 

“T can hardly realise what it means yet,” .'» 
said to Mr. P. Doubleyou, after her excitement | acl 
subsided, “though I can tell you straicit aya 
that it will come as a great help to my husband «| 
myself, 

““My husband is in the Post Office, where I ues} 
to be for some years. In those days I handed «ut 
sixpenny postal orders to other competiturs with 
no thought of ever entering myself. 

“Candidly, in fact, I thought all these compe: 
titions were not genuine. Then one day a friend of 
ours won a big prize, so my husband and my-:it 
decided that what one person can do another can 
and we made up our minds to peg away till we 
did win something big. 

“We were laughed at by some of our friend:, 
but now we've got the laugh and we'll keep it {1 
five years at any rate. 

“Though my husband and I often work cur 
lines out together, the one that won the £2 a wer: 
was entirely my own. I have plenty of time t: 
spare during the day, and I found nothing passed it 
away so quickly and in so interesting a way .3 
doing ‘* Middles.” 

“How do I work at my ‘ Middles’? Will, I 
have no special method. I find as a rule that th: 
come to me in a flash. ‘Woman’s intuition, 4 
know,” added Mrs. Potter. 

“I have won several consolation prizes, and 
they have all been as big surprises in their way as 
the £2 a week, for I have never worried about tio 
result. That is where I think some people make a 
mistake. They send in a ‘Middle,’ and then 


worry till the result comes out befure entering again. 
As soon as I have sent in one week’s attempt [ 


forget it and think about the next. Worrying only 


spoils your chances, I think. 


“I'd much rather have £2 a weck than a lim 
I think in the excitement of receivin: 


a large amount of money you are liable to wat: 


some of it, whereas with an income coming in 
steadily you can plan out all sorta of things eacii 


week. 
“That is what we shall do with our prize. My 
husband and I havo been married just two yeu 


so you can see that the money will come in usc! 


in a dozen different ways for buying extra furniti', 
giving us more amusement, and so on, as will 23 
utting some by in the bank. We can never thant 
earson’s enough, and I can assure you that your 
visit has settled all doubts we ever had about 
competitions. And it will those of our fricnl<.” 
On page 1288 yet another £2 a week for Five Leats 
is offercd. 
Won't you try to win it this weck ? 


, 


MOTHS FORETELL THUNDER. | 

Tne average animal is better able to iortell ve 
weather than the average human being, usl 3 
the latter has made a study of weather siz: >. 

It is well known, for example, that beiwre 3 
severe thunderstorm all animals are upset. 1? 4 
howl in dismal chorus, fish continually les» i 
of the water, and worms will often coms iv te 
surface in hundreds. If you enter a worl °! 
night, when the air is close and stuffy, ast tit 
it teeming with moths, then you can be pty 
certain thcre is thunder in the air, for moths 2!0.t)3 
congregate two or threo hours before a steri.). 

Look at o spider's legs if you want to br 
whether to expect rain or not. If a spider chs 
its legs up, then wet weather is at lanl. It 
stretches them out when the weather is 4:13 ' 
be dry. - - 

Spiders also foretell a spell of warm \«' 
Beforo such a spell you will see thousands of 1" 
in the hedges and woods, for the spider knows  \ 
during the fine weather is the best timo tu e\\-4 
flies and prepares accordingly. , 

Gnats and midges fly low when the we! 
is likely to be unsettled, and that is why swallu as 
the same for they eat the insects. In fine wi '':** 
insects fly high, and so do swallows therefore. ial 

Seagulls generally fly close to the shore wico | 
weather is approaching. Ducks and gvese *'° 
more noisy than usual before a storm, Wo” 
practically every animal shows signs of uveas!p\ 


t 
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WEEK ENDING 
Juye 14, 1913. 


“The Best Big Boss” 


<> 


Some Stories of Colonel Goethals, the Man Who is 
Building the Panama Canal, and Who Was Nearly 
Blown to Bits the Other Day. 


A WEEK or two ago a charge of dynamite 
nearly removed a man whose name will be in a 
few months in the headlines of the world’s 
newspapers. Oolonel Goethals, who for six 
years has been in a of the Panama Canal, 
ind who has promised that a ship shall sail 
through before the end of the year, bad his face 
ladly scorched while watching an unimportant 
“blast,” and part of an ear chipped off. 

The Panama Canal is, of course, the biggest 
engineering job ever tackled. Forty thousand 
workmen are busy on it, talking in fifty different 
linguages. 

A round eighty million sterling will have been 
spent on “Tbe Earth’s Cutest Cut,” as an Ameri- 
c.in newspaper has dubbed it, and the engineering 
und organising difficulties have been so tremen- 
dous that when Colonel Goethals took it in hand, 
America’s three most famous engineers had, after 
short trials, handed in their resignations in despair, 

Roosevelt in a Rage. 

When the last one came in, Roosevelt, the 
then President, thum his heavy fist on the 
desk and shouted “I'll put a man on that job 
who'll keep his nose to it till the Judgment Day, 
if necessary. Send for Goethals.” 

Till then the army engineer had been quite 
unknown to fame, though he had been in charge 
of the military engineers during America’s war 
with Spain. But now it has been stated that 
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from twenty to thirty of the world’s keenest | down, and now he is affectionately known as the 


pei er ks arrive in Panama every week to watch 
and aduire his handling of the canal problem. 

During his firat few months he made bimself 
quite the best hated manin Panama. He insisted 
on having a free hand and that good advice in the 
form of advisory committees, official and unofficial, 
should be abolished. 

Just after be had sent ont one of his firet 
orders, a big district superintendent came to 
point out a fatal objection. He spoke well and 
clearly and crisply. ‘I hope, Colonel,” he ended, 
“ you see the force of my argument P” 

The Colonel looked mildly puzzled. “Ve 
interesting,” he murmured. “But I wasn't 
arguing; I was issuing an order.” 

‘4We Open on September Ist."”’ 
Hearing that an tegeatly needed hospital was 
bebindhand, the new chief went to see about it. 
To the man in charge he remarked: ‘“ We open 
this hospital on September Ist” (mentioning a 
date a month earlier than the one already settled). 
The engineer smiled. 

“ October, you mean. 
it even then.’ 

“We open on September Ist,” the grim new 
Governor of the Panama Zone murmured again. 

The engineer was startled, and called heaven 
and earth to witness that it was impossible. 

Goethals repeated: “I said, we open on Sep- 
tember Ist.” 

The engineer grew resigned. “ Well, I'll try,” 
he muttered. 

“I’m sorry if I still don’t make myself clear,” 
he ended. ‘“ We—open—on—September—Ist.” 
And they did. 

That was the way with everything on the canal 
when the new chief arrived. But he succeeded 
not only in knocking off the arrears, but in bring- 
ing the opening of the “ big cut ” eighteen months 
nearer than the official estimate. The beginning 
of 1914 will see the canal open, instead of the 
middle of 1915. 

The new chief soon lived his unpopularity 
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old man or “the B.B.B.” (a contraction of 
President Taft’s name for him—the best big boss 
on earth). 

He holds an open court every Sunday, when he 
listens to the grievances and difficulties of 
Boy man on the Isthmus who wants to consult 

im. 

The canal zone, once a fever-ridden swamp, is 
now as healthy as London. The yellow fever, 
which used to kill off the workmen ty thousands 
a year, is now extinct. The medical staff dis- 
covered that a mosquito which spreads yellow 
fever breeds in stagnant pools. 

‘* Beating Policemen’’ Was a Hobby. 

By the use of hundreds of tons of paraffin the 
pools were poisoned for them. Even now it is 
one of Colonel Goethals’ rules that no cow must 
be brought to the Isthmus. Cows mean tracks, 
tracks mean standing water, and standing water 
would mean a fresh outburst of the dreadful 
Yellow Jack. 

One of the problems the new Governor of 
the Panama Zone had to tackle when he arrived 
was the fondness of his workmen for “beating 
policemen.” 

That crime accounted for the absence of hun- 
dreds of his best men a week. The policemen 
were tiny native officers, and it used to be a 
common joke for hulking white labourers, when 
slightly merry, to see how many they could 
tackle. The police were unarmed, even with batons. 

The only resource of the constable who bad his 
hair pulled (that was the favourite challenge) was 
to whistle up a dozen of his comrades, when the 
whole party would launch themselves upon the 
heavy-weight out for exercise. 

Colonel Goethals changed all this by forming a 
police force of his own out of the recognised 
champions at “police beating.’ He remarked at 
his next Sunday court: “ Boys, I’m sorry to spoil 
sport, but I think the next man who tries to chuck 
a policeman under the chin in Panama will thin 
he has struck an earthquake.” 


SURPRISE GIFTS SERVED WITH SOUP. 


The Smart Set in London have just started the “surprise gift dinner.” 
They are concealed in the various dishes. 


From the soup down to the dessert little gifts are given to the guests. 
Hostesses and cthers may care to adopt the ideas suggested by our cartoonist. 
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A womser of gaudily-painted vans were drawn up 
en tho green, which was situated at the end of the 
town. ' 
They belonged to Barjum’s World-Famed Wild 

Beast Show. . 

Ite arrival had been heralded by large, sensational 
posters, which flared from blank wal and fences, 
and scemed to hit the spectator in the eye with their 
flaming head lines. 

Among tho principal attractions were: 

Mumbo, the educated elephant, whose exhibition of 
roller skating never failed to produce roars of laughter. 

Panza, the learned pig, who had excited the wonder 
and admiration of Crowned heads, 

Ali-et-Albmed, the snake charmer ; and Leonardo, 
the lion tamer, with his happy family of lions, tigers, 
panthers, leopards, and 80 on. . . 

A number of men were busily engaged in erecting a 
huge tent to accommodate the spectators; while 
various smaller shows, gingerbread and sweet stalls, 
swings and roundabouts occupied the rest of the 

Nn, open space. 
a i ae “Feast,” lasting two days, and 
by most of the residents in the neighbourhood of the 
green it was lovked upon as their annual martyrdom. 

Mies Jane Pettigrew, for instance, who lived at 
Woodbine Cottage, always plugged her ears with 
cotton-wool to deaden the sounds, musical and other- 
wise, and retired to her owa room while the hubbub 
was at its worst. . 

Her nicce, Kitty, on the contrary, rather enjoyed 
the racket—Cloverfield being such a sleepy, little 
place all the rest of the year, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Thursday, market day, when it woke up 
and rubbed its eyes Lefore turning over and going to 
sleep on the other side. > 

Woodbine Cottage was a long, white, one-storeyed 
building, with low windows, out of which it was easy 
to step into the garden. It was separated from 
the green by the road and a row of posts and rails. 

The church clock was striking two when, as Kitty 
came round a corner of the house with a bunch of 
late sweet peas which she had been gathering, she 
caught a glimpse through the privet hedge of-a large 
yellow motor-car, which slowed down, stopped, and 
then went off again. There was a minute's interval, and 
then a lady’ came through the gate, carrying on her 
arm a motor-coat, the black satin lining of. which was 
turned outward. 

It was Mrs, Glendinning, of the Hall, a young and 
lively matron, and a great pal of Kitty’s. 

“ Jack had to drive into Oxhampton,” she explained 
as they met, “so I got him to drop me here, 
because I want to call at one or two places. And I 
should like to leave my coat here, if you don’t mind. 
It is too warm to walk in, as well as a little con- 
spicnous. I expect your Aunt Jane would have a fit 
if she saw me in it. Even Jack calls it loud.” 

“You can leave it in the drawing-room,” said 
Kitty, with a laugh, ‘“‘ and then no one will see it.” 

‘They entered the low, pleasant, white panelled 
room, and Mrs. Glendinning flung her coat carélessly 

_. ona chintz-covered couch. Then she turned to Kitty 
and said, ‘“‘ Well ?” with a lift of her eyebrows. 

Kitty shook her head, and the corners of her 
mouth 

“Things are just the same,” she answered. 

“You mean that your aunt is still frowning on the 
church, in the person of the Reverend Rupert 
Homes, and smiling on the law as emueetal Gy 
Richard Griggs while you reverse the ings.” 

Kitty blushed and sighed. “ Yes, she was abso- 
lutely rude to him yesterday in the High Street. I 
mean to——” 

Her friend laughed. “There’s no need to tell me 
whom you mean by him. You see, I have been 
through the experience myself, Has either of them 
spoken yet?” : 

“ N-no, not exactly, but——” 

“They have looked volumes. Bless you, I know! 
’m not a married woman for nothing. Well, I 
hope—isn’t that your aunt’s voice I hear? I’ll be 
off. Good-bye for the present, and keep your 

er. The course of true love, etc. I look 
in again in about an hour.” 

Kitty watched from the window until she had dis- 
appeared, and was just turning away when Miss 
Pettigrew called out. 

Kitty went up the wide, shallow staircase and put 
her head in at the door which faced it.’ 

“Do you want mo? ” she asked. 

Miss Jane pic i eed was sitting in a low chair by 
the window, which was closed. A morsel of pink 
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Complete Short Story. 
‘Miss Peltigqrew's Panther 
| . 


How a “wild beast” escaped from a circus and 
brought happiness to a maiden in distress, r 


cotton-wool protruded from each ear, for the round- 
abouts were already revolving to the strains of con- 
flicting popular melodies. 

“When I call persons I generally want them,” she 
replied. “I want this skein of Shetland wool wound. 
I have tried to do it alone, and have only succeeded 
in tangling it.” eo 

It proved a rather long and intricate task. When 
it waa ended Miss Pettigrew rose and looked out of 
the window. “Dear me,” she said, “ what’s the 
matter?” 

The green was in a commotion. People were 
prnning wildly and, it seemed, purposelessly here and 
there. 


“They seem to be chasing or else running away 


from something,” said Kitty, after they had watched 
for some minutes, 

“ Well,” said ther aunt, “it is no business of ours.” 
She turned resolutely fromthe window. “I should be 
sorry for anyone to see me gaping out of the window 
like—— What's that?” ; 

It was a rustling, snapping sound outside as 
though some large body was trying to force itself 
through some obstacle, such as a hedge. It was 
followed by a clatter of feet on the stairs, a knock, 
and the intrusion of a startled, round-eyed face in 
the doorway. 

“Oh! if you please, they do say as one of the 
beasts has been and escaped from the show.” 

“What sort of a beast?” demanded Miss Petti- 


grew, unplugging her ears. : 
“I dunno,” replied the girl. “I heard it from——” 
“Hullo!” It was a voice in the road. “Seen 


anything of him?” 

“No,” was the answering shout. 
bolted into one of these gardens. 
and I'll go the other.” 

Miss Pettigrew threw up the window and put her 
head out. Two men were standing within hail. 

“ What's wrong ?” Kitty heard her aunt demand. 
“An animal escaped from the Wild Beast Show? 
What sort of an animal? Panther! Good gracious! 
What disgraceful carelessness! Why don’t you go 
and find it, instead of standing idling thero?” 

She slammed down the window after having 
watched the men go off. 

“A nice state of things! It ought never to have 
been allowed. Wild beast shows have no business 
in a Christian country.” 

The maid gave a squeal of terror. 
Has a panther got stripes or spots?” 

“Neither,” said Miss Pettigrew. “A panther 
has—— Whatever’s that?’'—as a loud crash wus 
heard below. 

“I€—it sounded like the drawing-room window,” 
said Kitty, turning pale, “I shut the door, fortu- 
nately. So—so nothing can get out, What shall 
we do?” 

“Open the window and shout,” said her aunt. 
“There is sure to be someone passing. Why—thank 
goodness! there is Richard Griggs. Hi!” 

A very dapper young man in a blue serge suit, 
with a heliotrope tie which muatched his socks, 
looked up in, surprise, then smiled an ingratiating 
smile and raised a brown bowler hat which har- 
monised with his shoes. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Pettigrew. 
thing for you? 

“Theres a panther in the drawing-room. [ 
should like it removed as soon as possible.” 

“ G-g-good heavens! You don’t really mean——? 
Of course, you're joking. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“It has escaped from the Wild Beast Show,” she 
added caimly. “tf you look, I think you will sco 
that the window is broken.” 

Tho young man looked over the hedge. 

“It is broken,” he said, the smile frozen on his 
face. “And there is sumething—somethiog yellow 
and black—moving about. Ah! It is coming to 
the window! “It is coming out!” 

He turned and dashed across the’ road so rapidly 
that he collided with a bicyclist. 
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“What the dickens—— Why don’t you loo 
where—— Hullo, Gr ! What's up?” “ 
“ A—a tiger, or something. I’m off for the policy 
—that is, to get help.” 

“A tiger!” repeated the Reverend Rupert in 
amazement. 

Then he caught sight of an elderly lady wavin- 
to him from an upper window of Woodbine Cotta, 
Over her shoulder eppearen the pale, pretty face o: 
the One and Only Girl. 

“Ts anything wrong?” he asked. 

“TI believe there is a panther or some hind .; 
wild animal in the drawing-room,” she oxplain::.’. 
“Escaped from the show. Got in by breakiny +}. 
window.” k 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, looking over tho eat. 
“ Yes, J can see there has been a pretty big smi::): 
Well, anyhow, you ladies are quite safe where you 
ave. And Griggs has gone for help.” 

“You mean he’s run away,” was the caustic ro 
joinder, at which Kitty’s heart gave a bound. 

“Iathereanytbing Ican—— Ah! thevery thine!” 

Kitty had been gardening earlicr in the day an: 
had left a garden fork sticking in a bed which 1, 
along the wall at right angles to whero hy st... 
The Reverend Rupert opened the gate, reached!) 
fork in half a dozen strides, and, returning. too! 1» 
@ position which commanded the broken winvow. ~ 

Ho saw something black ard yellowish movin: 
within, and heard a crash as though some li,).: 
article of furniture had been overturned, 

“It’s all right,” ho shouted reassuringly. “If }« 
comes out and goes for me I shall go for him with 
the fork and nab him easily.” 

Upstairs, meanwhile, Kitty was wringing her hin’, 

“He will be killed, I know he will, Gu! aunts, 
if the thing springs out at him——” 

“Pooh!” said Miss Pettigrew, though her lips 
trembled slightly. ‘‘Ho’s got the fork to keep i: 
off. And I daresay the creaturo is tame. All ‘}.» 
same, that curate’s a man, though he does dre: 
himself up in fal-lals of a Sunday There, ther, 
child!” patting her niece on the back. “ Ani, se, 
they're coming.” <A emall group was comin: acr s 
the green from the direction of tho big tent. in 
the rear lagged somcone wearing a brown bos ler het. 

‘lhe Reverend Rupert met them at the pate. 

“He’s in there,” he said, pointing to the broler 
Window. “But, I say, haven't you got anything tut 
that piece of cord? ” : 

“ It'e all rigi't, sir,” said the foremost, a big Iuiils 
man with a dyed moustache, a ching hat, and 2 
massive watch chain—in tact, Barjum bimseir. ‘1 
don’t suppose we shall have much troulle, and, 
course,” with a glance at the windsw, “wo shi! 
make good any damage. Joe and Harry, you <9 in 
by the door while Ben and me watch tie winlow.” 

Two of the men, who seemed to show a marked 
indifference to danger, disappeared. There was a 
pause and then a medley of sounds within. aol x 
minute later a rotund body plunged t rough th: 
broken window. There was a strugyle, prictuted 
by squeals. Then “ Panza,” said his owner, it scemoad 
more in sorrow than anger as the runaway we< 
securely roped by a hind ley, “I’m clean ackauied ct 
you, The idea of a pig of your education lead 5 + 
this dance. I've a goud mind to take your name «it 
the bills.” 

“tod been and got himself tangled up in soni 
thing,” explained ono of the men. “ For about is 
a mo blessed if I didn't think it was Tiger ‘Timo: 
Jim, the Panther.” ; 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed a feminiae vo.* 
“Ts it fire, or burglars, or what?” 

The Reverend Rupert threw down the fork." 
which he had been standing on guard and ci 
forward, choking back the mirth which he thou, 
mizht give offence to the inmates of the cottiu. | 

“Iva all right, Mrs. Glendinning. One of 1° 
animala from the Show got away, ant the it 
seems to have got about that it was a panther, ' 
something of the sort. Whereas it was cn!) a pty | 
tho name of ‘ Panza.’” 

‘“What fun!” exclaimed the lady. 
been here. I’ve come for my coat. 
drawing rooin.” . 

“A coat!” he repeated, alight breaking in uj ° 
him. “Is it a black and yellow?” 

“Ite a leopard skin coit. My latest extravazan. 
Good gracious! you don’t mean to say that had any: 
thiny to do with it ? . 

“ Kitty,” she said, about a week luter, “ you on: t 
to be very much obliged to me. ThouzhI can’t s\5 ! 
like the idea of a pig, even an educated pig, gett: 
mixed up in my coat, still, it gave the Rev il 
Rupert an opportunity of showing the stuff be + 
made of. Aud your aunt——” . ; 

“ Aunt Jane has quite turned round.” Kitty g°' 
a blissful sigh. ‘We are engazed.”” ea 

“TI have sent the coat to be fumigated,” said he 
friend, “and I think I shall give you a gol) pix «tt 
ruby eyes for a wedding present. You cer'ainly & 
owe a lot to Barjum’a World-Famed Wild bes. 
Show.” 
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The Shadiest Trick in Each Great Game of To-day. 


Tne real sportsman has to do more than keep 
the laws that are to be found in the rule book, he 
must also learn to reverence the many unwritten 
commands that govern his actions in whatever 
pursuit he may, be interested. 

ig sport has its heinous offences, 


For each Bs t 
which leave a big stain on the reputation of the 


individual who intentionally commits them. 
, In flying races, for instance, it is considered 
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It is considered very unsporting in aeroplane races for a 
pilot to drop from @ high altitude, and thus obtain 
sufficient momentum to beat the leading machine. 


very bad form to rob an opponent of victory by 
the trick shown in the first picture. 

Two aeroplanes are racing towards the winning 
pylon, the leading machine flying close to the 
ground and the one behind keeping at an altitude 
of about 100 feet. Just before the winning-post 
is reached the pilot of the second machine pushes 
down his elevating plane, which causes his machine 
to dive swiftly earthwards. By skilful airmanship 
he swoops down in front of the leading aeroplane 
and wins the‘race. 

There are two reasons wh 
kind is not considered to 
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“ jockeying ” of this 
playing the game. 


‘ 


The jockey who purposely closes into the rails, to prevent 
the horse behind from coming through to win, soon 
gets a bad reputation. 


In his final dash down to the winning post the 
successful airman gains the lead solely through 
the extra speed given to him by the force of gravity. 
It is not the pull of his engine or the tilt of his plancs 
—assets that make the racing acroplanc—that 
gives him the victory, but the extra speed accelera- 
tion that he obtains by letting his machine drop 
down into his rival’s air. 
_ Moreover, such a practice is attended with con- 
siderable danger. The aeroplane flying at the 
lower altitude may well catch the backwash of 
his rival’s propeller as it swoops down into his path. 
In such case a 
smash is inevit- 
able, for the 
whirling blades 
of @ propeller 
leave an air 
vacuum behind 
that holds little 
Support for the 
machine that 
cncountefs it. 
There are 
many “crimes” 
connected with 
the sport of 
horse-racing, 
hut few are 
so generally 


ecried as that i R is ri 
the eatin at of robbing a jockey of his right to 


Nothing gives a xportsman @ worse 
name than shooting birds when they 
are running along the ground. 


Youre No Sportsman Sir ! 
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offence is carried out. Afockey is coming along the 
straight keeping his mount close to the rails. Just 
in his rear another rider is fast overhauling him, 
and he is hugging the rails even more than the 
leader. 

‘Perceiving that he is likely to lose his lead, the 
winning jockey quickly edges his mount in close 
to the rails so that it is impossible for the horse 
behind to come through and win. 

This unsportsmanlike act is not easy to detect, 
and for this reason it is practised to a deplorable 
extent by unscrupulous jockeys. 

Nothing annoys a cricketer more than a bowler 
who gives a throwing motion to the ball as he 


for it enables the bowler to give an unfair accelera- 
tion to the ball, which greatly reduces the bats- 
man’s ability to score off it. 

As it is generally fast bowlers who practise this 
trick, which is to say players with very speedy 
action, it is 
extremely diffi- 
cult for umpires 
to detect its 
use. 

A man who « 
some years back 
was a leading ‘ 
Lancashire 
cricketer, in all 

robability un- 
intentionally, 
invariably 
blended a fast throw and jerk into his bowl- 
ing. Towards the end of his career, however, 
umpires became suspicious of his abnormally 
| speedy deliveries, and in one match he was “ no- 
alled ' ” no fewer than eighteen times. 

The individual who shoots at a bird when it 
is running along the ground is a poor kind of 
sportsman. 

Often when beaters are placed too far apart, 
or are sparse in numbers, the game they are en- 
deavouring to locate merely run along the ground 
and do not rise. 

In his excitement the beginner will often take 
a pot shot at these birds scuttling groundwards 
to safety, and out of pure contrariness will hit one 
of them, whereas if it were on the wing he would 
most probably miss it hopelessly. 

Despite the fact that modern boxing referecs 
severely censor foul blows in the ring, many boxers 
still indulge in vicious and unsportsmanlike tactics 
that only too frequently are undetected. 

One of the best-known ring crimes is of course 
the kidney punch. Young Joseph, the well-known 
English boxer, is said to have a lump as big as an 
orange over his kidneys through violent blows 
he has received 
on these organs 
during his 
career. : 


One of the shadies* tricks of the ring 
$s the e!how Jab in the ribs. 


But of all 
boxing mis- 
deeds, few'e 
bring greater 
discredit On & , agent? 
fistic exponent {css 
than the prac- !s$ 
tice of hitting | 
with the elbow. 

When a 
boxcr leads 
quickly at his 
opponent's 
head, the other man, if he knows anything at all 
about ringcraft, immediately jumps to one side or 
“side steps.” Through missing his blow, the first 
man naturally swings by his opponent, and as he 
does so, he gives him a vicious jab in the ribs with 
his elbow, as shown in the fourth illustration. It 
is quite possible to smash a man’s ribs in this 
manner, and invariably causes considerable pain. 

If you attempted to kill a fox in any of the 
bunting countics in this country, you would 
probably be conducted to the nearest pond and 
peremptorily ducked. For in the eyes of hunting 
men such a deed is an unforgivable offence. And 
with the present-day scarcity of foxes, this ‘crime ”’ 
is deplored even more than was the case in the 
past. 
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Itisa'crime’ to attemp! to kill or 
maim a for in any of the hunting 
counties. 
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Proressionat Faster: “1 should like to under- 
take o fast of four weeks in this show of yours. 
How much will you pay me?” 

Showman: “IT can’t give you any salary, but I 


delivers it. It is an unsportsmanlike thing to do, 


Some Firms Pay “Extras” to the Workers 
who Please Them. 


A crass packer, employed by an Essex firm of 


jam manufacturers, has, during the past 
packed 17,700 cases of jam and only smashed ten 
pots out of the whole lot. The firm has given him 
a bonus in recognition of his extraordinary care- 
fulness, and readers will certainly agree that he 
has earned it. 

To-day nearly all the best firms encourage good 
work by the promise of special rewards to those 
who can earn them. In some cases the practice is 
quite an old one. For instance, at a Tyneside 
colliery it has been the owners’ custom for many 
years past to make a midsummer presentation to 
their six best hewcrs. 

The @en receive post cards inviting them to call 
at their local railway station, where they each find 
awaiting them a parcel containing fifty-six pounds 
of best bacon. ‘The same firm present the three 
worst hewers with a pound of tobacco apiece, 
presumably a sort of consolation prize. Colliers, 
it should be mentioned, are paid on the piece-work 
system—so much a ton for each ton of coal cut. 

The Admiralty’s Little Way. 

Some years ago the Admiralty started a premium 
system in the dockyards. When a piece of work 
is given out in a dockyard it has always been tho 
custom to allow a certain time for completing it. 
The change has been made in this way : 

Suppose that a man is given a job reckoned to 
take forty-eight hours, and he does it in thirty-six, 
he saves one quarter of the time allowed and he is 
credited with nine premium hours. 

To guard against scamping, it has been laid down 
that the premium is not carned until the finished 
work has been inspected. 

In a private firm of ironworks a rather similar 
dovice is being tried and quite successfully. It had 
been the custom to pay the mea 2s. apiece tor turning 
out standard steel forgings, and the men averaged 
five cach day, and so made 10s. ahead. 

The owner knew that his men could easily do 
better, so he announced that in future he would 
only pay eightcen pence apicce for less than six 
castings a day, but two and three apiece for seven 
or more. 

£1 in Six Months for Not Smoking. 

The men’s wages rose to 15s. or more a day, for 
they found no difficulty in turning out the stipulated 
task. 

There 8 a big Yorkshire woollen firm the head 
of whieh is convinced that smoking is bad for his 
men, aud that smokers do not work so well as non- 
smokers. He has, therefore, instituted a system 
of bonuses for non-smokers. 

Every worker who abstains entirely from smoking 
or chewing tobacco has a present of a sovereign at 
the end of each six months, Alas ! so great are the 
charms of tobacco that barely one in five are 
candidates for the bonus. 

At tho largest of Irish breweries every workman 
has always been entitled to a daily allowance of 
beer. A few years ago the firm decided to encourage 
temperance by offering ‘* scrip” in place of the beer. 
The “scrip” can be exchanged for groceries or 
other commodities at the company’s co-operative 
store, thus enabling the workman to add to the 
comfort of his home. 

‘*We Pay for Good Ideas.’’ 

In some big factories employees are encouraged 
to remain by a system of rewards for long service. 
This is the custom in one of Lecd’s greatest iron 
works, the owner of which is a popular member of 


year, 


-Parliament. 


At a recent distribution one workman who had 
completed fifty years with the firm received £10; 
three who had been forty-five years, £5 apiece ; and 
other long service men £3, £2 and £1 respectively. 

Another practice which often adds largely to the 
carnings of workmen is the giving of cash rewards 
for good ideas or inventions. A great ship-bvilding 
and gun-making firm spends hundreds of pounds 
yearly in this way. Not long ago a mechanic 
received £15 for a new sort of pipe clip, while a 
turner was paid £5 for an idea tor increasing tue 
output of a certain machine. 

A printing firm, who were anxious to speed up 
their men, recently offercd three weekly prizes — 
one of £5, two of £2 10s.—to the men who set most 


Picture two illustrates the manner in which this ' will pay for your keep.” 


—For the five best drawings £ will give Half-croun Post! Orders 


type during the week, 


Mar’ postosrds “ Fresh."’ (Sse p1ge 1281.) 
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[ was thd night I had looked forward to for ten 
long years—tho first night in London after ten 
years of roughing’ it in “little-known Canadian 

bordera. And it all seemed too good to betrue. There 

were thousands of pretty women, any one of whom 
we frontiersmen would have ridden ten miles through 

a blizzard just to see. 

was tho 


I left the brilliant streets almost ingly, but I 
a myself that my Soe night in London 
should be spent at the Alham 
jolly amos ngs went ac absent os 
jo! ten years ‘went in an 
sow tor a fow taiaeten 

Half the allusions in the revue were Greek to me, 
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roun y 
only lonély person in the place. 

If pee looked at me at all it was obviously to 
ecru my rather antiquated dress-suit, and I 
resolved to visit my old tailor in the morning. 

All at once I saw a tall, erect, hook-nosed man come 
in on the other side. His face seemed familiar, and 
hg I could not place him. However, as he adjusted 

eyeglasses a curious impatient movement of the 
oer i ae Lie ee ga 
of our iy ears since. ew that he gone 
into the Colonial Service. That would be what had 
sallowed and him. 


I went across to him and said: ‘“‘ Hello, Bobby!” 
He stared hard at me, and said : “‘ I feel sure I ought 
to know you, but I don’t.” 


“Do remember anyone callod Travers?” I 
He brought his hand down on my shoulder with a 
Wi 


resounding whack. 
“Good old Travers! Who'd have known you with 
that piratical beard. This is good! I was just 


thinking that I didn’t know a soul in the house. Camo 
back from Nigeria on six months’ leave only yesterday. 
How have you done in Canada? Coining money, I'll 
be bound, while I’ve been merely collecting tropical 


I told him that I had been pretty lucky. He called 
for cham e, and in a moment we had settled down 
for an old-time jaw. 

We had been busy telling each other all about our- 
selves for I don’t know how long when I noticed a 
stately-looking old gentleman standing close beside us 
apparently absorbed in contemplating the show. He 
was 8 tall, handsome old gentleman. Had it not been 
for his great height and width of shoulder people might 
have called him fat, but he carried his great balk with 


cea 
As I watched him he took out his handkerchief. 


The stranger arinty <P not know that he had 
t down and picked up a 


He seemed an urbane and delightful old gentleman. 
In a minute he was explaining to us the Pe 
of the revue, which, as new-comers to London, we 
hardly understood. He seemed deeply intcres 
when he heard that we had returned from different 
comers of the Empire, and made many inquiries, 
which showed him to be a much-travelled and Lighly- 
intelligent man. 

The show was just drawing to a close when he said : 
“ You must let me introduce myself. I should esteem 
it a favour if you both could come and have supper 
with me. You have placed me under an obligation 
already. Please increase it by obliging me with your 


company.” 
He handed me his card, and I read: 
A. Auprsy, 
Weldene House, 
South Norwood. 


I glanced at Frascr,.and secing that he seemed to” 


@) The Voice oF Judgmenr 


A Tale of a Grave in a Lonely Garden, 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


be willing, said: “ Well, Mr. Aubrey, we shall be very 
pleased to accept your kind invitation.” j 

It was a delightful little supper we had at the Ritz. 

Mr. Aubrey was a lage talker, and, what is even rarcr, 
a good listener. obviously enjoyed our stories of 
our experiences in the wilds, and generally capped 
each one with a better. He seemed to have trave: 
e and acen everything. Before we separated 
he had made us promise to go and dine with him and 
had fixed a date. When Fraser and I left him to go 
back to our hotels we agreed that we had made a most 
desirable acquaintance. 

From that day we were much with Mr. Aubrey. 
He introduced us to some very nice poe and we 
were frequently at his fine house, with its park of a 
garden at South Norwood. In some ways he seemed 
to lead rath@r a lonely life at his home. He had no 
one in the house save three or four Hindoo servante. 
He explained to me that he found he could only get 
perfect service from Orientals, and setae? 8 
servants seemed to anticipate his unspoken wishes. 

He seemed to be interested in us, and gave 
Fraser much judicious advice about the best way to 
secure promo’ in the Service. He talked to me like 
a father about my affairs, and soon, I think, knew 

I A ee eae ant had not a single 

valu vice, jally as not a sing! 
near relation in England, and, except Fraser, hardly a 
friend. Every jon he made to me seemed to 
be admirably judged, and he warned me very carefully 
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A philosop 
and without regard for the feelings of others. 
Tues., June 10. 

It is dis ing to note at weddings that 
the women who do most of the weeping are 
the married ones. It has a wonderfully 
suggestive look. 

Wed., June il. 

A great deal is.said of the trials of Job, but 
his wife who had to put up with him while he 
was sick deserves more credit. 

Thurs.; June 12. 

Our idea of a plucky man is one who refuses 
to be plucked. 
Fri., June 13. 

At the age of sixteen a girl knows a lot 
more about men than a man at the age of 
sixty knows about women. 

Sat., June 14. 

It is better to be young and lack experience 
than to be experienced and lack youth. 
Sun., June 15. 

As lovers men are inclined to be genera 

practitioners rather than specialists. 
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against the traps that are laid for comparatively in- 
ox ced men with money in London. 

t is true that we played cards at his house, but only 
for the most moderate stakes. And though the old 
gentleman was one of the shrewdest players I had ever 
met, yot he never seemed particularly keen about 
winning. In fact, on the whole, I thin he would be 
out of pocket after his games with us. 

However, one morning I got a note from him: 
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of pounds each. I have no hesitation in 
8a that a man who wins at cards as you do 
ought to be one of them. Therefore, I demand s 
- cheque for two pounds by return of post. 
“Pardon the impertinence of this If 
I did not know that you could well afford it and 
would willingly give it, I should never have 
written. Don’t send more. I have others I am 
Lagann And don’t tell Fraser. I know 
the Colonial Office salaries are not calculated on 
too liberal a scale, and I should not like him to 
think that I had left him out. This will be an 
annual affair, I expect. 
“ Kindest regards from 
. “ Artiur AUBREY.” 
Of course I sent him the cheque at ance. I liked 
his consideration for Fraser, whom I knew to be 8 
ae ge ge poor man. 
day after, Mr. Aubrey rang me up on the 
telephone. ‘ Thanks very much, my dear fellow,” he 
said. ‘I know thatI could rely on you. It was very 


‘developed scarlet fever, and, strangely enough, tt... 


good of you, and I shall come on you for that s,)'. 
every year. By the way, I’ve a touch of tho ov.,: 
and can’t move out to-day. Will you come down a:. 
dine with me to-night? I would ask Fraser, hit 
know he has gone down to sct his relations in |. 
Don’t tell any of our friends you are coming. | . 
stand one or two, but a sympathetic crowd gets 0:1 j 
nerves.” 7 . 

“Of course I'll come,” I said. “ Only too ple. 

I re hid gout will soon bo better.” 

re , anyhow, I think your company will «: 
mo to forget it.” 

must say I felt pe flattered by this retmsr':. 

was just going up to the station that eveniny \:. 
I cannoned ‘ata Prseer, 7 

“Why, I thought you were fixed in Kent £: ; 
week ?”’ I said. ; 

“Do you know a disrespectful nephew of mine ' 
I’m a perfect museum of tropical complaints, ae 
never had that common English disease, so thie dots 
advised me to clear. I’ve wired some friends i) 
Yorkshire that I’m going to descend on the:n to. 
morrow.” ; 

* Got anything on to-night ?” 

“No. I was just going to look you up, old man.” 

“ Well, I'm going down to see Aubrey. He's «.t 
Bont and ’phoned me this morning to come down 

inner. He said he'd have asked you if you'd bee: j 
town. Come along with me. He'll be delizhted tc 
eee you. You can leave your traps at the station 

cre. 

He agreed readily, and we were soon in the tri‘) 
talking over old days at the ’Varsity. Somehow wii 
we reached Norwood we had got on the subject ut 
running. 

“T could always outsprint you,” said Fraser.“ 1'. 
you remember how I left you in the collego tv 
twenty.” 
: " for; 1 Rea much I beat you by in the mile.” 

sai “ tly your memory isn’t your stru:.s 
point, Fraser.” : 
He laughed and said that he would run me any di 
for a hat. Then an idea struck him. He pointe: to 
the Sig wall that surrounded Aubrey’s house. 

“Come on,” he said. “It’s all of five hunidr-} 
ards the road here and up the drive to the dn. 
‘ive hun yards is a fair test between a sprintse 

and a distance runner. I'll race you. First to touch 

the bell wins.” 

de Right! ” I said: laughingly. ‘‘ Are you ready ? 
! 

In a moment I saw Fraser was leaving mo hopelcs-!y. 
T had put on far more weight than he had. It flashes! 
across me that I might outwit him. If [ ecakl v 
wall and ran across the grounds I could save mi 
than half the distance. I caught hold of a proje tins 
in the wall, swung myself to tho top, drojy i 
on the other side, and begun to run towards tle 
house. 

I could hear the distant patter of Fraser's hos 1 
the road. In the distance I could sce the lizht< «2 
house. I saw that even now I should hove 
work cut out, so I darted in a bec-linc acre. t. 
garden. I came to a elump of rhododendrens +. 
darted between the shrubs. 

All at once I stepped into a hole and fell. Fx 
moment I was half stunned. Then I recoversd m)-', 
caught hold of the sidcs of the hole, and contrive! ' 
climb out. I struck a match to see where [ was, st! 
to my amazement and horror I saw that I was stan 

y a recently-dug grave. Covered by sacking 1": 
the bushes were half a dozen carboys. 1 looked «1 
them and saw that they contained sulphuric acid. 

ne oy thrill ran through me If a body «°° 
placed in that grave in those lonely grounds a! 
sulphuric acid were poured upon it at once wh 
would be left of it in a few days ? What house wast’ 
where graves were dug in the garden? 1 brushed '! 
dirt from my clothes and made my way cautiin 
but quickly to the main path. I wanted to cat: 
Fraser before he went in. However, I saw the d»" 
open while I was still fifty yards away. 1 ran up ' 
drive, and Fraser hailed me. 

“* Why, I beat you by a hundred yards, old mar! 

“1 fell, I fell!” I said. oe 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Aubrey sympathetic: 
‘Not hurt yourself, I hope?” 

He signed to one of his Hindoo servants to br 

down 


i] 


mae 

“ So glad to see you both,” said our host. “Te 
hoped for one. I’m in luck to-night despite the 5» ~ 
Come along in. Dinner is waiting.” 

I watched him closely through the meaj. He“ 
indeed most kind, most hospitable. But all the ( 
he talked to me I was thinking of the mystery of | 
open grave. He could not know of it. He could +» 
be contemplating some gross act of treachery tows” 
- What reason could be have for it? What co’ 

hope to gain by it? ; 

I was thinking {his whilst Fraser was describis.' ' 
Mr. Aubrey the part of Yorkshire ho intended to se - 
the next day. “vet 

“Dear me, off again!” said our host. “fh. 
hoped that you would both take pity on & lone 
invalid to-morrow. I can onty throw myself ov '. 


If the moon were inhabited and Mr. P. Dowbleyou managed to get there— = 
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friend Travers’ kindness. My doctor orders me three 
davs complete rest.” : 

“1 shall be very pleased to come,” I said, almost 
automatically. 

I fear that I seemed rather absent-minded that 
evening. I know the others rallied mo about the 
mistakes I made when pla cards, but I never had 
a spade dealt me but I thought of that waiting grave 
in the garden. we rose to go Mr. Aubrey 
pressed me wr atrongly to come down the next day. 
| meant to tell Fraser what I had seen on my way 
home, but he was talking all tho time about Mr. 
Aubrey’s kindly ways and genial hospitality. 

{ knew he would say J was mad or dreaming, or, 
at best, that I had mistaken some very ordina vd arden 
trenching for @ grave, Besides, how cou hint 
suspicion against @ courteous old gentleman whose 
last words to us had been: “ Good-bye, my dear fellows. 
Many thanks for your kindness to an old man” ? 

I went back to bed at my hotel and dreamt about 
that ghastly garden, I woke up at last from 4 fearful 
nizhtmare m which I imagined I had crept to the edge 
of the gravo and, looking in, saw Fraser's face. I had 
just managed to convince myself that it was but a 
nightmare and not reality when an idca flashed across 
my mind, “ The cheque,” I gaid to myself. “‘ That's 
the weak point—the cheque.” 

The next morning directly my bank was open I 
went in and interviewed the cashicr. 

“Could you just make up my bankbook for me?” 
I said. “I want to know how my account stands ?”” 

Ile referred to a ledger and in a minute handed mo 
my hook back again posted up to date. 

{ looked at the entries on the debit side, and saw, to 
my amazement, an entry: “ Aubrey £2,500.”  Sus- 
jivious as IT had been, I stood aghast to see how my 
suspicions wore verified. 

~ That cheque. was made out for two pounds,” I 
said. ‘‘ I can produce the letter asking me for a 
subscription. Please show me the cheque at once. 
1: must have been altered.” 

‘The cashier stared at me and then took me in at once 
t»-ecthe manager. We examined the cheque. I could 
detect no signa of alteration, yet tt had been altered 
nivst ingeniously. 

~ This is a matter for the police, Mr. Travers,” said 
the manager. ‘* I shall place it ia their hands at once. 
I, such a caso the bank is bound to prosecute. The loss 
vl fall upon us. We shall take tmmediate steps in 
t! matter.” 

I went away satisfied that I had defeated the attempt 
at fraud, and yet uneasy at the thought I should have 
(appear against the old man in court. He deserved 
heovy punishment. I shuddered to think of what his 
carcer might have been, and yet I hated the idea of 
viving evidence against him. I had been used to the 
rush, instant justice of the frontier and not the slow, 
cruel processes of an English court. I wondered what 
Fraser would do. After all, Aubrey was an old man. 
‘lie police could not be there yet. I thought that I 
would give him a sporting chance. 

L went to the telephone and rang him up. 

* Who ees that?” replied a forcign voice. 

* Will you telt Mr. Aubrey that Mr. Fraser wants to 
speak to him?” 

{ heard Aubrey’s hasty step as he came into the 
room and then his cheery voice with, I thought, a 
tuuch of uneasiness in it, said: ‘ Hello, Fraser, I 
thought that you were off to Yorkshire ?” 

{ had merely given the name Fraser for an object. 
I thought the idea Fraser had not left London would 
make him nervous if he wished to deal with me alone 
that night. 

“ I merely wished to ask a question,” I proceeded. 

" A hundred, if you wish, my dear follow.” 

‘Then is Travers’ grave quite ready ?” 

T heard the receiver fall, then a great crash, and then 
a dreadful silence. 

They 


ry 


The police reached the house an hour later. 
found Aubrey lying in a fit, and he never recovered 
‘onsciousness. All that they could ascertain from his 
Hindoo servants was that he was listening to the 
tclephone when he fell headlong. 

And no one but myself knows that he was struck 
duwn by the voice of judgment. 


7 HONESTY REWARDED. 
,_ Dip you see anything of a pocket-book that I 
Gropped somewhere in the bedroom I occupied last 
hight, landlord 2” 

. Any money in it?” 

; About £100." 

Yes, sir, Here is your pocket-book with the 

money. The maid was honest enough to bring 
itto me, and I locked it up in the safe.” 
., Ah, very correct proceeding, very. I had 
‘ntended placing the money in the bank dkeeiconing 
pep it would have been drawing four per cent. 
“\S a reward for your honesty, I will say nothing 
‘out the interest for the time it has been in your 
lessession, and you can make it square with the 
\"uunber-maid, ere is nothing mean about me 
‘hen I run across a man who seems to be trying 
‘» do what's right,” 


—How do yow think the moon beams—we mean beings—would greet hinv? Twelve words only. 
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.?_ HOT or COLD? 


STILL ANOTHER 


i. £~ £100 


. WAITING TO BE WON. 


This map shows certain summer ree 
sorts in the United Kingdom. 


At each of these places the maximum 
temperature is registered day by day. 


On the coupon below, these resorts 
are paired off, and you have to decide 
which in each pair will have the 
higher temperature next Friday. 


2100 will be paid to the competitor 
from whom we receive a correct coupon 
according to the conditions below. 


THIS ADVICE CAREFULLY. 


In order to determine what the temperature is likely to be in a given pine: 
You want to find out t 


it will Le advisable 
e temperature for Friday, 


June 13th, so study the forecasts and reports for some days before. Possibly a forecast may tell you that 
on the cast coast it may be “ generally fair and fine, with a humid, thunderstorm tendency, warmer,” while 
on the west coast it may be “ inclined to showers, lower temperature.” Suppose one of the pairs of 
towns in the coupon was Blackpool and Felixstowe. With such a weather forecast as that given, it is 
practically certain that the temperature of Felixstowe, on the cast coast, will be higher than that 


of Blackpool, on the west coast. 
same way you would deal with other towns in the 
the summer resorts in the couy:on arc situated. 


You would therefore strike out Blackpool with your pen. In the 


coupon. The map above will show you where 


Remember! Attempts must reach us not later than 5 p.m. next Thursday, June 12. 
We will pay the sum of £100 to the reader from whom we rcc.ive @ coupon on which all the towns 


are merked correctly. 


In the event of no reader sending in an absolutely correct coupon, the sum of 


£25 will be paid to the reader who sends in the coupon which is most nearly correct. 


The temperatures given in the daily weather 
report issucd by the Meteorological Office will be 
regarded as correct in deciding the competition. 


Conditions with which Competitors must comply: 


1, The name ofthe summer resort in each pa'r on the Coupon which you 
consider will have the lower maximum temperature on Friduy, 
Jane 18th, must be crowea out, When you consider that the two 
towns will bot have the same maximum temperature, don’t cross 
out either. 

2, Names and uddressrs must be written in ink in the space provided 
on the Entry Form. ‘fypewr.ting aud backiead penc.l cannot 
be accepted. 


3 When you have Billed vp the entry form, ont it out and place it inan 
envelupe addressed to the Editer ot Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, Lond ‘o. 5,” in the 
top left hand corner, and affx @ penny stamp. All attempts must 
arrive not later than 5 p.m. Thurcday, June l2th. Attempts arriving 
luter thun five o’c'cck will be disqualified. 

4. Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they wish, and any 
number r-ons can inclose their Coupons in one envelope, 
provided the proper amount of postuge is affixed. 

5. The sum of £1:0 will be awarded to the competitor from whom the 
Kditor receives wn entry form which ves to be correct nccording 
1o the offoial temperatures issued by the Meteorological Ufice. Inthe 
evontol a tie this sum will be divided, 

6. Shou'd no competitor send in an absolutely correct entry form, £25 
wall be aw-rded to the competitor woo ~ends the entry form which 
ia most 1early correct. Iu the event of a tie this sum will be divide da. 

7. The kditor of Fearson'’s Weekly will acgept no responsibility in regard 
to the !o«s or n.u.n-delivery of any attempt submitted, and proof of 
posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

8. Thetemperatures (till 6 p,m.) issued in the daily weather report of the 
Meteorul } Office will be regarded as currect in deciding the c: m- 
petition, [: for any unforeseen reason no nuximum temp-rature is 
recorded by the Meteorological! Office for one or more towns in the 
Coupon, the record obtained by the Kditor shall be taken as 
correct. 

No correspondence will be entered into in convection with the com- 
pe:ition, and telegrams will be ixnored. 

1@, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
unde: s:anding ouiy. 


11, No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


NO ENTRY FEE. 


W.C, Mark your envelupe * Weather 


BOURNEMOUTH LOWESTOFT 
RAMSGATE FELIXSTOWEB 
ABERYSTWYTH BUXTON 

ILFRACOMBE SOUTHPORT 
BLACKPOOL WEY MOUTH 

COLWYN BAY BEXHILL 

ST. ANDREWS TEIGNMOUTH 
HARROGATE LLANDUDNO 
WALTON.-ON NAZE SEAFORD 

SOUTH ND-ON-SEA = MARGATE. 
FOLKESTONE HASTING 

BRIGHTON PAIGNTON 
BASTBOURNE WORTHING 

RHYL TORQUAY 
SCARBOROUGH WES! 0N-SUPER-MARE 
LEAMING:ON SPA SOUTHSEA 


Correct corpon, The losing towns ave ia italives 
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PEARSON'S WEATHER CONTEST. 
No. & 


Cross out the town in each pair which you consider will 
have the lower maximum temper.ture on Friday, June 13, 


ST. ANDREWS HARROGATE 
SCARBOROUGH COLWYN BAY 
BLACKPOOI. LEAMINGTON SPA 
SOUTHPORT RHYL 

BUXTON ABERYSTWYTH 
LLANDUDNO LOWESTOFT 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA SOUTHSEA 
FELIXSTOWE RAMSGATE 
WALTON-ON-NAZE BRIGHTON 
MARGATE FOLKESTONE 
HASTINGS EASTBOURNE 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
SEAFORD PAIGNTON 
WORTHING WEYMOUTH 
BOURNEMOUTH TEIGNMOUTH 
TORQUAY ILFRACOMBE 


I agree to abide by the cecision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 


abide by the conditions printed in ‘* Pearson’s 
Weekly.” 

Signature sreveeseeisscaees siRVRNA RCA Saiscinsion es cia sapere ase 
AGEPC SS iis Rispsninsn veces SEteaeiRaeBicareeswavees waslneewesien 


RESULT OF WEATHER CONTEST No. 3. 

In this competition the Consolation Prize of £25 has 
been divided among eleven competitors, cach of whom had 
three errors. Each competitor receives £2 58. 6d.: 

R. Grey, Nantyfin Koad, Llansamlet, Swansea; P. 
Lodge, 70 Richmond Road, Abertillery, Mon.; S. G. 
Newman, 106 Gordon Road, Fareham, Hants; .N. 
Prior, 45 Charles Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent; J. A. 
Shepherd, Brook House, Godley, Cheshire; Peter 
Gorman, 7 Pear ‘Tree Place, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham ; 
Albert H. Jones, Rutland Chambers, 8 Rutland Street, 
Swansea; Mrs. B. Read, 26 Cranbury Road, Lustleigh, 
Hants; G. Elsworth, 139 Little Horton Lane, Bradford 5 
W. P. Bland, Duttield, Derby; A. ‘lt. Clark, 29 Abbota 


| bury Road, Westham, Weymouth, 


az 
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OLD ‘BUSES FOR £2. 


New Discoveries Often Mean a Startling Slump in 
Prices for Goods Already on the Market. 


A YouR-IN-HAND coach is the most expensive of 
all horse-drawn vehicles. Such a coach costs at 
least £300 to build. Yet the other day, at Ald- 
ridge’s, one was sold, second-hand, for four guineas. 
Each of its wheels cost more than that to make. 

Of course, it is the motor that has killed tho 
carriage. How = bad are the times which have 
overtaken the stable was illustrated by a recent 
gale at an auctioneer’s establishment in the Edgware 
Road, whero hansom cabs in good condition went 
for 25s. apiece, and four-wheelers for £4. Sets of 
harness which, a few years ago, would have fetched 
£7 or £8, were knocked down for 30s., while a 
bundle of ten nose-bags realised only 1s. 

At the same sale a chaff-cutting machine which 
had cost £45, and was in good working order, was 
sold for £3 t5s. 

Old 'Buses for £&2. 


At another salo of the samo kind, a number of 
horse omnibuses, which had cost £150 apiece to 
build, were sold for £2 and £3 each. Their new 
owners intended to turn the bodies iato summer- 
houses. 

The cinematograph is killing many once popular 
forms of amusement. That the ordinary travelling 
circus no longer pays is proved by the ridiculous 

rices made last year at the sale of effects of the 
ate “ Lord ’’ George Sanger. 

The Mazeppa scenery, which cost 300 guineas, 
and had only been used once, was knocked down 
at the absurd figure of 26 guincas. A lot which 
consisted of half a dozen sets of fancy dresses 
brought only 26s. A station cart went for £1 7s. 6d., 
while a specially built landau was sold for 5 guineas. 

New scientific discoveries will often’ eftect the 
most amazing slumps. Take the case of the once 
rare metal, calcium. It was rare, not because 
there is not plenty of it in the earth, but because 
it was so difficult to extract from its ores. 

From £56 to Is. 6d. 

Ten years ago calcium was worth many times 
its weight in gold. You could not buy an ounce 
for a less sum than £56 5s. Then two German 
chemists hit upon a new process for recovering the 
metal, and within a little more than two years 
you could buy an ounce of calcium for Is. 6d. 

The prices of pictures and curios seem to be 
governed by no fixed law, but to depend on the 
whims of popular taste. Take the case of the 
famous Gabbitas biberon, which is a cup cut out of 
rock crystal, and mounted in enamelled gold. 
It was made in the sixteenth century. 

In the year 1905 this cup was put up at auction, 
and, after a tremendous contest, was purchased 
by the late Mr. Charles Wertheimer for the gigantic 
sum of £16,275. 

He sold it, presumably at a profit, but enly two 
vcars later it was for sale again. Mr. Wertheimer 

ought it in a second time, paying £10,000 only. 

Last year, when Mr. Wertheimer’s collection 
was put up at Christie's, the biberon was on sale 
once more. But how are the high-priced fallen! 
This time it was knocked down for little more than 
a third of its former figure, It fetched only 
£3,800. 

Aeroplaning is still so much in its infancy that 
it would never be supposed that the prices of 
aeroplanes had had time to slump. But they have. 
Early aeroplanes fetch but very small sums. A 
big biplane fitted with an Antoinette motor, which 
had been seized in payment of a bad debt, fetched 
only £66 at a recent sale. 


KING'S ENGLISH. 
No. 3.—Audience and Spectators. 


Even the best educated among us are liable 
to make mistakes in grammar. e propose each 
week to give some common grammatical error, 
pointing out the mistake and correcting it. 

This week we explain the use of the words 
Audience and Spectators. 

Put briefly, an audience listens, spectators 
watch. 

“The audience at the football match were very 
enthusiastic,” is wrong. Those who watch football 
matches are spectators. It is correct to say, 
however, “ The audience at the theatre applauded 
vi Pa 
ext Waals The phrascs “Less than” and 
“ Fcwer than,” 


own diameter. 
covering of soil, but should be kept dark by some 


after they have gone beyond kitchen use. 
removed the natural maturing of seed quickly 
checks a supply of young pods, 


very dry. 


manures just 
They are doub 
hoed in directly the soil will permit. 


In fact, over manuring is frequently the 
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HE KNOWS. 


THE manager of a suburban music-hall was 


testing the abilities of a few candidates for stage 


honours one day last week, and this is how he let 


down one of the would-be funny men :— 

“Your songs won't do for me. I can’t allow 
any profanity in my theatre,” said he. 

‘But I don’t use profanity,” was the reply. 

at said the manager, “but the audience 
would,” 


‘Your Garden ™ June 


In hot, dry weather, beans sometimes fail to 
set freely. Frequent syringings with clear water 
will remedy this. 


ARTIFICIAL manures should not be given to 
beans. Animal manures or liquids made of the 
same are more suitable, and should be applicd 
freely during dry weather. 


Do not sow seeds deeper than three times their 
Many very minute seeds need no 


means until they have germinated, 


Nevrr allow beans or peas to remain on the plant 
nless 


Asnes from bumt wood and weeds will soon 


renovate a lawn if well brushed in with a birch 


broom, and are best applicd now. 

NEVER allow manures to come into direct contact 
with roots or seeds. It is wiser to let the roots 
find it for themselves. No young root or seed 
can start fairly in manure alone. 


InsTEap of drastic measures when battling against 
insects, use the solutions more freely, not stronger. 
It is folly to do as much or more harm than the 


enemy. 


Do not give strong manures to a plant when 
Water once previously. 


Aways endeavour to sow or sprinkle artificial 
oe to or during a shower. 
ly effective and should be lightly 


Manvres are of no benefit to a sickly plant. 
rimary 
cause of ill-health. Only those in fairly good 
health can assimilate rich food, which would other- 
wise soon stagnate the soil and make bad worse, 

WsHEN sticking peas and beans, see that the 
top of the row spreads out rather than draws in 
closer. Plenty of air and light are needed for the 
better development of the crop. 


A coop all-round manure for pot plants can be 
obtained by placing a little soot and animal manure 
in a bag. k this in the tub or tank until the 
water is about the colour of sherry wine, when it 
will be appreciated by almost any plant. 


Ir the manure (especially soot) is put loose into 
the water there is an objectionable scum and sedi- 
ment that soon chokes up and stagnates the soil. 
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A SECTION OF HONEY. 


It Came All the Way From the Country to 

: Johnny Peters. ees ier 

T came wrapped up in brown Tr, and ad. 
dressed ever so neatly to Master m nny Dates 
Angel Alley, London, E. The parcel post. may 
brought it, and as it was the first time he had been 
seen in Angel Alley for four years come rext 
summer, a large crowd of children followed hiin 
to the first-floor tenement dwelling where lived 
Johnny Peters and his widowed mother. 

“Now, whatever may this be?” gasped Mrs, 
Peters, as with trembling fingers she tore off tie 
brown-paper wrapping. “ Dear-a-mercy, what is 
it, Mrs. Brown ?’ 

Mrs. Brown didn’t know, and none of the eager 
children who had clustered into the tiny room could 
tell. It was something like a pin-cushion incased 
in wooden sides, but when Mrs. Peters pressed her 
pine on the brown surface a sticky liquid issucd 
orth. 

“Well, I never!” gosped Mrs. Peters, and at 
that critical moment Johnny Peters arrived, and 
the mystery was a mystery no longer. 

“It’s ’oney, muvver!” he ejaculated, his litt!e 
face brilliant with delight. ‘Fresh from the ‘ive, 
like I seed ‘em take it when I was in the country.” 

“A hive?” “Where?” ‘When you wert 
to the country?” “Do tell us, Johnny?” 
“What's it like?” chorussed Johnny’s friends, 
pressing eagerly around him. 

A Hive Like a Chest-o'-Drawers. 

“Well, you orl know when I went to tle 
country,” began Johnny ; “I stayed there two er 
free days wiv Mrs. Bell, an’ one day she took an’ 
showed me the ‘ives where the bees live, an’ J secu 
Mr. Bell take ther ’oney wiv me own eyes.” 

“*Ow did he do it, Johnny?” pressed t'e 
curious listeners, as Johnny paused to munci: ot 
a thick portion of bread and honey. Mrs. Peters 
had supplied them all with a slice. “ Do tell ux.’ 

“Why, a ’ive’s like a small kind 0’ che-t-o'- 
drawers, wiv a ‘ole in the bottom where the bces 
goes in. When they gets inside there's a lot © 
wood like you secs ‘ere, an’ they puts orl the ‘oncy 
wot they’ve taken from the flowers into the wood 
to make ’oney-comb. D’yer see? 

“Nar, I goes wiv Mr. Bell ter seo ‘im take t!> 
‘oney. Fust of all ’e puts a kind o’ net thing over 
‘is face, ter keep the bees orf. Then ’e gcts a pair 
o’ bellers an’ fills ’em wiv paper orl ablazin’, an’ 
then ’e takes the top orf the ‘ive an’ starts puffin the 
bellers. Crikey, y’ orter see them bees cum out 
I fort ’e’d be stung to deff, an’ I tol’ ’im so. 

““* They don’ ’urt me,’ ’e says; ‘1’m used ter it. 
But you’d better cut an’ run nov, afore they secs 
you.’ An’ I done it, the bees arfter me. 

Something Like a Revenge. 

““"Ad my revenge arfter, though, I did. ‘Ad 
some o’ the lovely ‘oney fer tea, an’, crikey, you 
know ‘ow lovely it is. I liked it, so Mrs. Bell she 
says she’d send me some on. Now it’s come.” 

“It’s prime,” declared Jimmy Brown. ‘Then, 
with a big sigh, ‘‘ Wot a time yer must ’ave ‘ud. 

“Time!” Johnny drew in his breath. 
“My——” He broke off suddenly. “Why, 
muvver, ’ere’s a letter inside longa the ‘oney! ” 

He seized the half-sheet of note-paper that in the 
excitement had escaped notice, and with a certain 
air of pride read out the brief message thereon : 

““Ere’s some o’ the ‘oney that you liked 
go much. ‘Opin’ you are well, an’ ’opin’ yu 
are comin’ to see us agin soon.’ ” — 

There was silence as Johnny finished reading t..c 
letter, for there was a catch in his voice. 7 

“Never mind, Johnny,” u Jimmy, for }3 
little friend had given way to big tears of heart. 


ief. ‘‘ Don’ cry.” 
““*’Qpin’ ter see you agin soon,’” sobbed 
Johnny miserably. ‘“ ‘An’ I knows as they nevt 


will. Never! I’ve 
Air Fund!” ; 
Little Johnny and the other poor slum children il 
indeed never get to the land of honey unless seu 
kind-hearted readers send their ninepences tv 
the Fresh Air Fund. : ; 
re are no expenses of management for the Frosb 


. borne by the promoter’. 
Aa ghtas | Leareon Limited, the Daily Express 
i the Standard Newspapers 3 
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—Faor the five best greetings I will give Stylo Pens. Mark, postcards .“' Moonbeam. "” (See page 1281.) 
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AND PLOTTERS. 


THE PLOT 
BERESFORD FARREN: 

A wealthy young Engeeinen. Though engaged to 
be married to a ge he has known since childiced, he 
falls in love wit! 

-THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY, 

a beautiful and fascinating creature, whom he meets, 
in a very agitated state, just outside Naples. She begs 
Varren to assist her, pioviing that a human lifo is in 
danger. He follows her up a winding lane, through 
sume woods, supposed to be haunted, until they come 
to a huge stone building. They enter this house by 
means of @ trap-door, and in the cellar they find a 
dead man. The Woman of Mystcry ejaculates: 
“ Thank God!” and drags Farren away. 

On the return journey to Naples they are followed. 
Farren knocks their pursuer senseless, takes the Woman 
of Mystery aboard his yacht, which happens to be in 
the Bay, and brings her to England. The are chased 
across the seas, and on board the yacht F'arren learns 
that the man they found dead was the girl’s father. 

From Plymouth he acts as her escort to Paddington, 
and, as she is penniless, he lends her £50, receiving in 
rectum @ heavy, ancient ring. At Paddington, while 
Farren’s back is turned, sho disappears. That same 
day Farren is murderously attacked by the man he 
knocked senseless in Naples. The foreigner eventually 
takes to his heels, leaving behind his weapon, a dagger. 
Cater on Farren’s rooms are ransacked. The dagger 
is stolen, and on the mantelshelf there is an envclope. 
Farren snatches it up, breaks the seal, and reads: 

“Mr, Farren is advised not to interfere too much in 
certain things; perhaps he'll understand.” 

A star has been cut in the sheet of paper. 

MURIEL VERSCOYLE: 

The girl Farren is engaged to marry. The first time 
he a on her after his return she introduccs him to 
an Italian— 


COUNT DORRELI. 

The Count, Muriel, and her father all take an extra- 
erdinary interest in the ring given to Farren by the 
Woman of Mystery. When pressed as to where he 
obtained it, he tells them that he picked it up at 
Naples in a curio-shop. 

SIR JOHN FARREN: 
Leresford’s father. A year ago ho was British Am- 
Lato at Rome. Now he is a member of the 
tbinet. 
CECIL GRENLEY. 

A friend of Farren. He informs his chum that 
people are beginning to talk of the marked attention 
paul to Muriel by Count Derreli. 


. Tuz last few chapters tell how the Woman of 
Mystery calls at Farren’s rooms to redeem her ring. 
arren declares his Jove, She tells him that it is dis- 
livalty to his swectheart, and is terrified when he 
inentions the names Verscoyle and Dorreli, 
It transpires that the Count is the leader of some 
>\icty, and gave the order for her father to be murdero.l. 
i tom days after this episode Farren returns to 
‘iples. He visits the house in the woods for a second 
‘cae, and another attempt is made on his life, Luckily 
he escapes, 
Back in London, he gocs to the opera, with Muriel 
and her mother, to hear a wonderful new singer. 
To his amazement, she is the Woman of Mrviary 
(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 
__ A Wild Creature at Bay. 
THE night after Madame Cyvanie's triumph a man 
eas at the back of the pit—a man who could well 
ome a seat in better part of the house, 
oe been possible to get one. But it was not, so 
-0'd had to take his place in the ee bg had 
n 


stood there fo: a: 
ce Hg r a couple of hours—to standing 


Everycne is taking an interest in aeroplanes nowadays, just as they wsed to do in lovers. 


IT’S NEVER TOO LATE—TO START THIS SERIAL. 


During most of the first act he was trying to make 
up his mind, and towards its end he came toa decigion, 
and made his way out of the building, to the atage- 
door. And this was whero his real difficulty bogan ; 
he might have been attempting to seo one of the 
crowned heads of Europe, instead of simply the sacred 
person of a newly discovered prima donna. 

It was five minutes before tho stage-door keeper 
would even consent to have his card taken in; 
another five before the reply came, and the reply was: 

‘* Madame Cyvanie will see you.” 

He followed the messenger through a second door 
inside the outcr ono, up s short flight of stone steps ; 
then they turned to the right and went along a wide 
asphalted passage; through another door, and on to 
the stage—that huge, wonderful stage, where an 
equally wonderful “scene” had been dismantled 
and another erected in its stead. 

Silent, white-coated figures wero flitting about, 
their feet incased in rubber-soled shocs; little noise, 
save an occasional sharp order from a well-dressed 
man who pottcred about the boards; no confusion, 
everything working with the regularity of a clock. 

Through another door on the far side, across & 
carpeted hail, a tap on oak panels, a pause, rather 
lengthy ; | voico that sent tho blood rushing to his 
temples, low, musical, tho same ho had heard over the 
footlights, but then in song—and it said, “ Comein!”’ 

The room—there is only ono term for it—splendid. 
The walls were of a dark 7 eek a suite of 
oak furniture upholstcred in blue morocco; lights, 
mirrors, everywhere. And in front of a pretty dressing- 
table, puff in hand, the ‘“ Woman of Mystery " sat. 

Save for the two of them the apartment was empty, 
for she had sent her dresser away until her visitor 
should have gone. 

She rose to grect him; sho was already dressed for tho 
second act; she had a long ‘ wait’’ here—that was 
why he had chosen this moment. He looked at her, 
a alow expression of disapproval coming into his eyes. 
The costume sho woro was beautiful ; he had nothing 
against that—but her face—it was robbed of that 

rfectness that distance and the intervening foot- 
ights lent it; he only saw the unnatural colour of 
her skin, the rouge upon her cheeks, the carmine- 
coated lips, the pencilled brows, the long lashes 
fringed with greaso paint. She held out her hand ; 
he took it and looked deep into the hazei eyes— 
thank God they were the same—tho only true things 
in this picture of artificiality. 

‘So you've found mo ?”’ 

“Was in last night; came in to sce this * great 
new singer.’ ”’ 

“T know.” Sho had released her hand. ‘I saw 
you in tho box with your—jiancée.”’ Her voice was 
trembling. Suddenly she spoke again; there was a 
tone of forced gaicty in the words. ‘‘ What's the 
matter? You aren’t pleased with what you see.” 

“How can I be?” bitterly. “I heard your 
wonderful voice last night; eftcr that first awful 
surpriso was over [ listencd, was held enthralled as 
the rest wero held; to-night again, I saw you, my 
beautiful ‘ Woman of Mystery,’ yet not quite you, 
a mantle had fallen about you that seemed out of 
place; I had to close my eyes to sco you as I'd always 
seen you before ; I listened to your voice, the same I 
heard on the yacht—yet again, not quite the same, for 
then its song had bcen for me alone ; now it was shared 
by the multitude, that fickle multitude staunch as a 
rock—for a day, or weok, or month! I have come 
round here to sve this ’’—ho was pointing to her face— 
“thig horrible disfigurement; it’s insulting to you, 
to your womanboud.” 

“To sway the crowd, to make them cry with you ? Si 
she asked quictly. ‘‘ Is it—to make use of o gift that 
God alone can givo? Almost for tho first time in my 
life I’m happy. ct me remain so, even if it doesn’t 
last, even if the multitude is fickle ; let me have it with 
me—if only for a day!’’ There was a sob that rose 
in her throat; sho choked it back. ‘ I’ve seon little 
but the scamy side,” she went on. ‘ Let me have my 
fill of other chins whilo I may. I didn't think you’d 
find me ; I went out of your presence that day, I hoped, 
for the last time.” . 

He came a step closer and took her wrist. 

“Ts that true?” b6 cried. Ilis eyes were burning 
into hers. ‘‘Is it true—that you hoped for the 
last time?” 

She didn’t reply, but gently tried to free her wrist. 

“If I really thought that,” he went on, “there'd 
be no occasion for you to hope.” 

“No, it'snot true,” she said at length. ‘* Sometimes 
I try to convince myself that it is, but I can’t; I 
wish to God it were—or that things were different.” 

He took her other hand ; he was looking at her face, 
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Story of a Man Who Went Through Fire and Water tor the Sake of Love. 
By T. ARTHUR PLUMMER. 


but he could see that the corsage at her breast was 
heaving. He wanted to take her in his arms, to press 
hia lips to hers, spite of their carmine, but it scemed 
taking an unfair advantage of her. 

**Count Dorreli—did you see him that day ?"’ 


_ No!” Fear, uns: able, in her eyes. ‘ But 
I’m dreading that he should do as you've done now— 
find me. at’s why I’m afraid this triumph can’t 


last for long. I shall be driven out again, forced 
to hide myself in the most unlikely spots of the earth.’ 

He was still holding her hands. 

“Give mo the right to protect you,” ho said 
earnestly, ‘ the right to defy this Count Dorreli and 
his satellites, the right to fight by your side.” 

“You mean the right to—die ; that’s what it would 
mean!” 

“ Thal, if necessary.” 

She was smiling sadly. ‘I thank you, Mr. Farren.”” 
She shook her head. * Good-night!’’ 

He would havo stayed longer, but he could sce she'd 
reached that limit she once had spoken of—this 
woman who had held the “ house”’ in the hollow 
of her hand—whose mysterious power over men 
and women was indefiaatle. 

“I shan’t lose sight of you again,” he said with 
conviction. ‘I can’t!” 

There was a world of suppressed passion in the 
word ; ie laid his lips to her fogers and was gone. 

s * 


The room was bizarre, and yet it suited its owner, 
seemed to have taken on something of the mystcry 
of hor personality. White walls Milstemipeted and 
quite bare; square red carpet in the centre of the 
black polished floor, a couple of deep armchairs, their 
upholstery concealed by a pair of faded Persian 
rugs; a small black writing desk in the window, a 
black upright piano across ono corner, and a couple 
of carved black oak chairs comprised the entire 
furniture; the only touch of colour was contained 
in a white china bowl on the marblo mantelshelf— 
a huge bunch of crimson roses. 

The “Woman of Mystery”’ was garved in bluck— 
a gown that clung to the curves of her body. She 
was one of those rare creations—a dark woman who 
looked well in black. It showed the exquisite quality 
of the pure olive skin. Her hair was coiled low 
in her neck; she was no slave to fashion—she was a 
fashion unto herself, and in the brown-black silky 
masses a jewel gleamed, a ruby, like somo evil blood- 
red eye, set in dull gold. 

It was early evening, the evening of the day following 
Farren’s visit to her dressing-room at tho Opcra 
House ; she was not singing to-night, for a voice is a 
possession that has to be taken care of, humoured as a 
spoiled child. The whole day she had been trying 
to think how she had managed to get through the 
performance after Farren’s departure. It was only 
her sccond night, and it was the knowledgo that 
perhaps her future depended on her performance 
that gavo her strength to go through it, spito of that 
face that persisted in presenting itself between her 
and the audience. 

During the afternoon she had tried to interest 
herself in a book, but it was impossible ; sho thing 
it down in disgust. And the afternoon went. She 
was restless, ill at case; there was something she 
feared, expected ; and she feared it so much that she 
scearecly dared shape it into an actual thought. 

Once during the day sho had been tempted to write 
to Tarren asking him to call; she had a horror of 
being left alono when darkness fell, and sho wanted 
his presence—longed for it, but the moment passed ; 
if she wrote him he would only misunderstand and 
ask her that question again that it was imposzible 
for her to answer in the way he wished. 

Her nerves were going to picces—that was it. And 
no wonder ; few women could even have lived throuch 
the ycars she had endured, through tho agonies, tho 
untold misery. 

And* then she knew what it was she had feared, 
what that instinct, peculiar to her sex, had warned 
her of all day. 

It came in the form of a knock—sharp, precise, 
imperative, and it rang through the hall, through the 
closed door, dinncd in her brain, but went no farther. 
She sat quite still, although she knew there was none 
in the place who could answer it but herself. 

It came again—this time louder and even more 
imperative; then she rose and went slowly forward. 
She paused with her hand on the lock of the outer door, 
and the caller grew impatient ; the knocker fell again, 
clattered against tho panels with an echoing ring. 

She shuddered, the gloom of her surroundings, for 
darkness was falling and the lights were not yet put 
on, scomed to strike a feeling of terror through hor, 


a 
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Se a CER ee 
then slowly she pulled back the lock and opened “Not yet, dear lady,” he whispered softly. His CHAPTER XVIII. 


tho door. 

Ono glanco at the faco outside, then with a sup- 
pressed scream she finng the door to, but it came in 
contact with a foot thrust into tho aperture and was 
flung open again. 

She recled away, across the hall, right into her room. 
There was a crash; tho door had gone to, and she 
felt rather than saw that someone was in the room— 
someone who had followed her right up until the cold 
white wall was at her back, and she stood trembling, 
panting, glaring through the gloom like a wild creaturo 
at bay. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The Octopus Spreads His Tentacles. 

PRESENTLY—it seemcd a lifetime crowded into 
one pregnant moment—she spoke; the essence of 
fear, bearer, loathing was crushed into the words, 

‘* At last, you've run me down! ” 

He laughed 4 laugh in which there was no mirth; 
it was more a chuckle of satisfaction at the picture ho 
saw 

“Run you down—at last!’ he said. ‘‘ Why, ge 
poor fool, there hasn’t been a day of any weck, a 
minute of any hour that I couldn’t have laid my hand 
on you, had I so wished ; but I wanted to let you have 
@ ‘ran for your money,’ your freedom in this ‘ merric’ 
country of England ; you've had your respite—you’vo 
made your puny triumph—now it’s time you gave 
your attention to mc—and others!”’ 

He finished ; through the gathering gloom 
she could almost see fis glittering eyes, but 
there was something tn them she couldn't 
sce, that the light alone could show her— 
that was the reason sho made no attempt 
to switch it on; she didn’t want to seo that 
expression—she know it of old; the mere 
thought of it now sent a shiver through her. 

a m the moment you stepped on that 
mack you have never been lost sight of — 

ike a bird fluttering its helpless wings 
against the bars of its cage—worse, for your 
cago is the whole world! ’’ 
ith any ordinary man, even as cruel 
as this, the woman would have pleaded, 
but he was scarcely human, and pleading 
would be of no avail. She drew herself 
up to hor full height, tried to brace her- 
self for an ordeal at which she only dare 
ess, a guess that sent terror to her 
rt. She waited for him to go on; no 
sound but her own jerky, uneven breathing ; 
but he didn’t come to the point, it was 
not his way. He tortured her with mean- 
ingless phrases leading nowhere, and he 
mnipyee er discomfiture. ; 

** You’ve made your little triumph,” he 
said. ‘I was in at that first matinée; I 
applauded when the others applauded, 
laughed when they laughed, and _ still 
laughed when they cried. I knew some- 
thing that they didn’t—that I could pull 
you from your flimsy pedestal when I 
chose, that I could bring you right down 
as quickly as you were climbing up; but 


I wanted to let you have your day. Now,’ 
he paused muggestively, with a rp little 
click of his fingers, “ turn the light up!” 


he commanded. ‘ Stop!” as she m 
movement ; “‘ the blinds down first !’’ 

She were slowly, heavily, almost as ono in a dream, 
from window to window ; he saw her form silhouetted 
against each of the Cie! there was a smile 
upon his lips, one of tho blinds stuck just as it reached 
her neck; he laughed aloud at the suggestion it put 
in his mind—that of the guillotine. 

It seemed an age beforo her hand reached for the 
switch just by the side of the mantelshelf. 

“Now you’ve got me—run me to earth—what is 
it you want, Count Dorreli?’? The woman was even 
more surprised at the calmness of her toncs than the 
man. 

“Need you ask?” 


ie 8 


There was no threat in the 
words, they wero simply @ question, but they caused 
the woman to flinch. ‘ You know what I want!’ 

Her beauty, the strength of her sex, gave her no 
advantage here, and she knew it; this man was one 
of the few whom she could not do with as she would. 

“You're wrong, Count Dorreli, I don’t know!”’ 
She know sho was a fool for trying to deceive herself 
when she didn’t even deceive him. 

“Then you'll make me—tell you?”’ There was 
a threat now, sinister, subtle. ‘* Make me bring 
your mind a name that your father tried to forget 
until he was reminded of it; you saw the reminder, 
I believe, that night ; I seo you remember, the name of 
Prince Luigi, of the House of Bovonia. Need I say 
more ?”’ 

“*No, Count Dorrcli!’’ There was a storm of 
passion in the voice. ‘‘ You’ve eaid enough, too 
much ! God, can’t you leave me alone now, cac’t 
you?’ 

There was a lifting of the upper lip showing ‘he 
gicam of his white, even teeth. 


—Therefore can you till me ‘Why is an aeroplane like a pair 


to- 


voice was almost a caress, the sort of p' caress 
that a tiger gives when he stretches out his paw with 
a gentle movement, concealing those claws that 
are to rend his victim to pieces. ‘‘ Not yet— 
uite!”’ 

: The low, musical voice drove the woman to a frenzy. 
She tried to keep a grip on hersclf, but it was beyond 
her ; she clenched her fists until the purple was forced 
back to the wrists. The sombre fire had gone from her 
eyes, they were wide open now, a blaze of fury; her 
bosom rose and fell spasmodically, her nostrils were 
dilated, hercheekscrimson. She'd have been dangerous 
to any man but Dorreli, but he knew this woman, 
knew his influence, and where others would have 
quailed he simply smiled. To him this woman's 
wrath was as puny as her triumphs had been, more 
intercsting, almost as amusing. 

“I defy you!” It was a hiss, her face was dis- 
torted with passion. ‘‘ Do your worst, do you hear ? 
Your worst! I defy you!’’ It finished in ‘an 
inarticulate scream—the limit again, the limit prior 
to the collapse. . 

“I hear, dear lady; you have seen to that—this 
exhibition of hysteria is almost as entertaining as 
your—singing!'’ He was watching her closely, he 
thought it wisest, watching for any sudden unex- 

ted movement. ‘ But it doesn’t affect me, for I 


now what I know. There is something else,- too, 
something that will tronble you even more than the 
mention of Prince Luigi's name.” 


The Woman of Mystery advanced towards him, the heavy tongs uplifted, 
her 


eyes blazing. 


He stopped, unfolded his arms, and pointed toa chair. | 


* Sit down!” 

She still stood, swaying slowly from side to side. 

**I should advise a og you'll think it best, 
too, when you hear what I have to say.” 

She backed away from him, sank into the chair 
towards which he pointed, her glance fastened on his 
and held against her will. 

Sho waited in suspense, waited for the words that 
he scemed loath to speak. 

“IT think,” ho said at last, “the most foolish 
mistake you ever made was when you sought help 
for a father who didn’t deserve it, help that would 
have availed him nothing had it arrived in time; 
you placed yourself under a ban, anda man in jeopardy 
whose only fault was that he chanced to be handy. He 
saw things in that house that no man can see and 
live ; before and since !”’ 

** Since 2?” 

* You evidently don’t know, but your Englishman— 
shall I say, ‘ lover’ ?—has been there since, to try to 
find out incidents concerning you—fell into the trap 
that was laid for him, from which, by a combination 
of circumstances that could never happen again, he 
escaped. Four attempts have already been made on 
his life ; the first, that same night you sought his help ; 
the second, here in London, on the Thames 
Embankment; the third in his hotel at Naples; 
the fourth in the House on the Hill . . . the fifth 
will be more successful—I am making no mistake that 
time—he will be lured to a certain place by a certain 
person, and killed !’’ 

‘And that certain person?” 

Lt} You ! ” 


“Don’t Go Too Far!” 

Sux stared at him, aghast ; it was as if she had heard 
an echo from a distance—or a voice giving instru: +i:-5 
to another; then, as a slow conviction too\ hulu 
of her that she it was he was ad: » Bhe it was 
he was instructing, a cry broke from her lips, a cry 
of such complete agony that anything but stone wu.) 
have been moved to compassion. 

Where was no smile on his face now, it had vanis'::} 
and its place taken by a grim determination. 

Then suddenly her self-possession came hack to! -; 
she fastened her hazel eyes on his; for a space sh: -.w 
them flicker as though there was something he could:.’t 
quite stand ; it went and his look was as steely as j,er., 

“You really mean,’”’ sho eaid, at length, “ ver 
you’re asking me to—to kill this man?” 

“No!” there was that smile there again, vi) 
something added. ‘* No—not asking—I never ask!” 

He was quibbling—part of his way again. 

"Then you're telling me—ordering me?” 

** My meaning’s clear—at last !”’ 

* And you think I shall do it?” 

Her tones were dangerously quiet. 

He was twirling his moustache. 

“IT don’t see how you can avoid it!” It was a 
covert sneer. ‘It’s either that or '’—the pause that 
followed was suggestive, as he meant it to he—‘ ani 
you re yonns, beautiful—life and the world before you ; 
it wouldn’t be right that you should givo it up; you 
haven't lived yet, dear child—the gods made you for 

life and love; the only mistake is that t}‘s 
time you've given your heart to a man that 
those same gods have decreed shall be de- 
stroyed—and by you!” 

“Count Dorreli ’—still those same gui. t 
tones, “‘ ever since I first—first fell in wits 

ou, I’m afraid you’ve misunderstood we, 
t’s time that this should be ended; tc- 
night I'll try to make myself clear. If it 
were a question of taking that man’s life, 
or dying a thousand times, I’d die!” 

“What a powerful factor love is—whas 
a disturbing element—worse almost than 
hate!’’—he was smili “OF course J 
can readily understand it, although the 
tender ion has never touched me; the 
conditions were too seductive to be resisted 
for long ; a yacht, the sea whispering music 
into your ears, the excitement of the 
chase—all these are conducive to tie 
yielding of the feminine heart—and what 
is more—amid such romantic surroundings, 
to be alone with——” 

“Stop! Don’t go too far!”—vclc- 
mence, suppressed pession, were in the 
words—only a whisper. ‘Count Dorrcli, 
I warn you, I can be dangerous—eveu to 
you!” 

He laughed easily; it drove the woman 
mad; with a swift, unpremeditated action 
she picked up the fire-tongs from the fender; 
he took a step back for a second, alarm in Lis 
eycs; the “ Ryemasi of Mystery ’ advan: i 
towards him, the hoavy tongs uplifted. 
a eyes blazing; he’d passed tho danz7- 

ine. 

He raised his hand to catch the des-en'- 
ing arm; then something arrested thie 
both, caused the woman’s hand to drop to 
her side, the man’s too; the metal weapon 
slipped to the carpet. 

For the second time that night a loud knocking came 
on the street-door. She almost ran across the roo. 
across the hall, and flung wide the strect-door ; outsic:. 
where the light of a street lamp fell upon her, sto 
a form. . 

ia You don’t know me, Madame Cyvanie ?”’ a \«:-e 
said. 

Anyone would have been welcome at that mom’. 
She looked at the newcomer, but the lamp was belii: 
her, she couldn’t see her face; a big hat shut ont the 
light like a shade. A taxi throbbed away along ‘i 
street; Madame Cyvanie wondered that she haut 
heard it before. he woman outside was apparen.¥ 
well-dressed ; she wore a long, darkish cloak fast: 
at the throat, beneath it there was a shimmer of wi. 

“Come in!” the “ Woman of Mystery” 8°: ' 
switching on the hall-light; she almost felt she wv ! 
have said the same to the veriest tramp! Inside |. ° 
hall the two came face to face ; Madame Cyvanie 575" 
a little exclamation; the newcomer was Mii! 
Verscoyle ! ' 

Muriel Verscoyle and Count Dorreli here—togeth«" ' 

Of course she’d heard the common gossip—i'' 
her day’s fame had given her the enirée to a mi" 
select circle ; it would be a most embarrassing situat!. 
for Miss Verscoyle and the Count to mect. 

Across the hall was a tiny apartment, rarcly use! - 
@ sort of receiving-room—an unnecessary (Adjust 
considering the smallness of the flat. The “ Woma: 
of Mystery ” led the way. She switched on the lich: : 
this room was furnished in a totally different mansc! 
from the other—brighter in every way. The ! _ 
of the single window was already drawn. Sine’ 
unfastened her cloak at tho neck, revealing bs'e 
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shoulders and threat, and the fact that she wore a 


ory pretty evening fr 

ee epece Madame Cyvanie sfbod in doubt ; a little 
further along that hall, with the door half-open—the 
{urtive glance she’d cast in that direction as she'd 
crossed to this room had told her that—was a man 
whose name that select world—that shallow, shiftless 
world called ‘‘ society,” had long connected with thie 
woman's; the last thing to happen was that they 
should meet—if they did, well, the situation was alive 
with possibilities unthinkable, inconceivable. 

And Miss Verscoyle had come to say something ; 
whit, and how long would it take her ? 

It was an awful position to be placcd in. If this 
girl did not go away soon, and the Cotint came out to 
investigate—that was the first and pow possibility 
—others would follow as a natural seqnence { 

The idea enterod Madame Cyvanio’s mind of going 
to the other room, explaining, and pleading with the 
{foreigner to leave before her visitor became aware of 
lis presence. Plead with the Count—she couldn’t 
see herself doing it; also it was quite possible that 
the very thing she wished to avoid would take place— 
she knew Dorreli ! 

The “ Woman of Mystery’ listened; the window 
vas slightly open; she still heard the throb of that 
t1vi's engine—so perhaps her visitor would not be 
sting long. She couldn’t think—daren’t think, 
what had brought her here! Madame Cyvanie still 
hell the knob of the door in her hand, it was not 
euiie closed; there was a drawn expression on her 
free, in her eyes something Muriel couldn’t quite 
vine. There was a sound, it came from along that 
hall, the squeaking of a door opening slowly. 

“Excuse me!’? the ‘Woman of Mystery” 
wiispered, and stepped into the hall. 

The door of the drawing-room was wider open now 
iia when she had caught that earlier glimpse of it. 
looked across at the front door; it was not quite 
closod; the Count had gone; the wish was almost 
fither to the thought! The front door was open— 
yet she had closed it; but stay—had bho closed it ? 
At first she could have sworn to it, but aftcr a second's 
tl-ction she was not quite so certain. 

es entered the tiny sitting-room to find her visitor 
peated, 

“You'll forgive me,” tho lattcr said, ‘‘ but I was 
rather tired.’’ 

y Certainly—certainly ; it was—was rude of me not 
to have——” She broke off with a foolish, hysterical 
{shh A tremendous struggle, and she pulled herself 
tocether, 

“You'll think it strange my coming here,’ Muriel 
went on—she had risen to hor feet—‘‘ at this hour, 
dressed like this, but we'd just finished dinner; I 
managed to slip out as you see me! I heard you sing 
the other night, Madame Cyvanie ; it’s perhaps rather 
unconventional, but I felt I must tell you how much 
! enjoyed it; this is the first opportunity I’ve had ; 
i want to congratulate you.” 

“How did you find me—from the people at the 
Opera House ? ”” 

+ There was colour in Muriel’s pale cheeks. 

* Yes!” she said hesitatingly. 

It occurred to the “‘ Woman of Mystery’ that it was 
strange she hadn’t called at the Opera House to pay 
her compliments—or better still, have written; and 
hecause it struck her as strange she was certain the 
girl hadn’t spoken quite the truth. 

“Is that all you came for, Miss Vetscoyle ?”’ 

Pie ig Muriel raised her eyes. ‘‘ No!’ she said 
stead iy 

* T thought not !”” 

_ “ [t's about some orie we, so it seems, are mutually 
interested in!” 

“Count Dorreli ?”” 

A spasmodic tightening of the girl's muscles. 

“No!” shortly. ‘ Mr. Farren.”’ 

_ Muriel was sitting again; Madame Cyvanie had 
ouserved the adtion—it was almost a collapse. 

* ve heard——” Muriel began. 

‘Things about Mr. Farrefi and myself ; it’s strange 
how Dame Rumour spenks of peo le! I, too, have 
licard things about you—and not Rte. Farren!”’ 

Muriel had sprung to her feet; a glance, a silent 
challenge, 

. Do you realise that I am Mr. Farren’s affianced 
“he 7 —there was dighity in the words. 

F Again I, in common with others, do realise it, 
vut it's @ point I began to think you had forgotten!” 
_, Muriel came a stép closer, there was a peculiar little 
fitter in her eyes. ‘“ Do you caro for Beresford 
Varren 2? 

The answer came quickly, sharply, in the form of 
erithier question. ‘ Do you care for Count Dorreli ? ”’ 
_ Muriel drew back; it had caught her almost as 
‘ow might have done. She didn’t reply, she stood 
i eo turned into stone, her face, even to the 
‘os. white, 

, don’t know what you've heard—for myself I 
“ot carel”’—the words came from adame 
ame in a low tense whisper; ‘I only know that 
|. Farren is one of the few—good men—I have 
“t—good through and through! You can go 
how, Miss Versacrie. you can think what you 
‘avose Of me/ If I did care for him, it’s no concern 
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of yours! Rest assured of one thing—I shall make 
no effort to take him from you!” She swallowed, 
then went on in another tone: “ And now a word of 
warning ; I don’t know if you love this man, Count 
Dorreli, or think you do, but it’s best you should have 
a fair chance of ——” 

She broke off; her quick ear had heard a sound in 
the hall, a footstep; the knob of the door was turning ; 
she sprang forward, but was just ag instant too late ; 
the dreaded possibility had happened, for Count 
Dorfeli came face to face with Muriel Verscoyle t 


CHAPTER XIX. 
More Lies! 

Fon a space there was an awful unbroken silence ; 
every drop of blood had drained from Madame 
Cyvanie’s face, her eyes wore fastened in an agonised 
staro upon the Count’s features ; there was a smile on 
them, that same smile she had sccn earlier in the 
evening. It almost seemed as though the man had 
heard through the closed door, heard the commence- 
ment of the wafning she had becn about to utter. 

Shoe slowly turned and looked at Muricl; save 
that there was terror in her oyes her expression 
had not altered. The Count was the first to speak ; 
his tones wero soft, and he glanced at the ‘“‘ Woman 
of Mystery ” as the words left his mouth. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “I had no idea you were 
not alone!” Madame Cyvanie’s eycs flashed, thon 
looked their contempt into the man‘s--he could lie 
so glibly. ‘I'm afraid I'm intruding; I was kept 
little longer than I wished to be kept; [ heard your 
voice, Madame Cyvanie, in here. I came to investigate, 
if you will permit nic I will withdraw.” 

He Lowed low and left the room, without a word, 
without a glance in the direction of Muricl Verscoyle ; 
they might have been perfect strangers. On the 
threshold he drew up. 

* You won't forget, Madame Cyvanie, what I came 
to sce you about ; you'll do it, won't you, as a great, & 
personal fa‘onr to me ?”’ 

Her teeth met in her lip ; she could have screamed ; 
why had her hand been stayed—-why hadn't the gods 
permitted her to end this man’s life ? 

‘** Never fear, Count Dorreli, I'll remember.” Then 
she addcd in an undertone that only he heard, 
“Remember move than you think.” 

The outer door opened and closed ; the Count had 
gone and the women wero alone. Almost uncon- 
sciously Madame Cyvanie’s eyes rested on the girl's 
with sympathy in them ; Murict pulled the cloak round 
her throat and fastened it. That fear had gone from 
her eyes. 

“I'm sorry, Miss Verscoyle,” she said, ‘‘ that such 
a thing should have happened.” 

“ Such a thing? I don’t understand.” 

The eyes were mecting the elder woman's with a 
look of innocent inquiry in them. ° 

‘Sorry that you and Count Dorrcli should have 
met hore like thie” 

Muricl raised her eyebrows just a shade. ‘‘ Why ?” 
she quericd. 

Yor a moment tho ‘‘ Woman of Mystery” was taken 
aback; she'd expected an embarrassed scene when 
Muriel and the Count had met ; it had not happened— 
indced, the only one who seemed embarrassed was 
she herself. And now—she envied Muriel her self- 
possession. By nature not the slightest bit vicious— 
yet for one moment she felt she must disturb that 
sclf- possession. 

“Hasn't it occurred to you, Miss Verscoyle, that it— 
well, it would be rather, to say the least, awkward if 
people knew that you and the Count had met here— 
at the house of an unconventional singer ?”’ 

“ Awkward?” It was almost as if Muriel were 
bent on exasperating her as much as she could. 

‘“* Even I, in my little world, which is es the fringe 
of yours, have heard the tonguo of scandal.” 

Muriel was moving across the apartment in the 
direction of tho door; there was a change in her face 
now, her cheeks were flaming. 

‘* Good-night, Madame Cyvanic ! ”’ she said curtly. 

The throb of a taxi’s engine, and the “Woman of 
Mystery ” knew that Miss Verscoyle was being driven 
home. 

“Tf she only knew!” she muttered ; ‘‘ only knew 
what I could tell her—or half!” 

Madame Cyvanie slept littlo that night, pondering 
over Count Dorreli's instructions—command. 

In the dead of night she got up, wrote a letter, 
dressed, then went out and posted it.’ She felt a 
trifle better on her return to her flat—she even slept. 

There was a surprise in store for Beresford Farren 
at the breakfast table the following morning; it 
came in the shape of an envelope in a handwriting 
strange to him. With a certain amount of curiosity 
he broko the seal. : 

His face changed as he read; it was ghastly when 
he'd finished. He stared over the edgo of tho sheet at 
his untouched breakfast, it was still untouched when 
he rose from the table. 

A few hours later there was another surprise for 
him—a second letter; it arrived by the midday post. 
He was in no doubt as to who had sent this. He knew 

(Continued on page 1276.) 
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BIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from p. 1275.) 
the writing well. He was i trifle puzzled over this, 
too, for it was from Muriel and it asked him to call 
round at Cadogan Square as soon as was convenient 
after lunch. 

It was early afternoon when his big Daimler started 
on the journey. He took a letter out of his pocket, 
but it was not the one that Muriel had sent. He 
read it through and through, not many words, but 
quite enough to convey their meaning to him. 


“T can’t explain,” it ran, “‘ but under no circum- 
stances whatever call on me or try to sco me. I 
can tell you no more, except that you are in grave 
danger, and it might mean your life if you did call. 
Always be prepared ; there are those (you can guess) 
who seck your life! You should not have gone 
to Naples that second time. I've just heard. 
Why did you go—oh, why did you ?— 

* Your‘ Woman or Mystery. 


oo 


The your was underlined ; there was just a suspicion 
of moisture in his eycs as he laid his lips to the cold 
paper, and every second his car was taking him nearer 
the woman he was to marry because he was “ a man 
of honour.” 

He was shown immediately into Muricl's sanctum ; 
he could tell the instant he saw her thcre was some- 
thing seriously the matter. Her face was quite white, 
there were deep shadows beneath her cyes, eyes that 
were sunken and unnaturally bright. 

‘“ Beresford,” she said, ” it cost me a tremendous 
effort to write that note to you—hours of sleeplessness ; 
it means——” 

oe What ? ” 

He was looking at her, waiting for her to go on. 

“T’ve heard strange things about you; I’ve sent 
for you to know how much of them are truth.” 

e had an idea what was coming. 

“We went to hear Madame Cyvanie sing; you 
said she was a stranger to you ; I didn’t believe you— 
I'd seen her picture in your rooms—I didn’t believe 
the paltry excuse you gave that you ‘bought it 
simply as a work of art,’ without the vagucst notion as 
to whom it represented ; I haven't believed a lot lately 
that you’ve said.” 

He opened his mouth to speak, but his throat was 
parch He experienced a strange sense of suffo- 
cation, the sound he made rattled away into silence ; 
his palms were moist, there was a drumming at his 
temples. he 7 

“I’m going to repeat to you,” she went on, “a 
‘story I’ve heard ; I want you to tell me, if it pleases 

ou ’—a slight lifting of the lip—-‘‘ how much of it 

-true.” 

He was slowly recovering ; he felt that this was a 
moment he must have his wits about him ; he also felt 
that unless he made a clean breast of it, he had got to 
lie again; he hoped against hope that that wouldn’t 
be the case ; it made him feel such a cad ! 

“Is it true, Beresford,” she was speaking in a 
measured monotone, as though weighing each word 
uP, deciding its value before she spoke it, “ is it true 
that you crossed from Naples to England on your 
yacht—with a companion ?” 

A mental struggle, brief, but none tho less fierce. 
“ Yes, Muriel, it’s true!’ 

‘“ That this companion was—a woman ?” 

He inclined his head. 

“That you were alone with her all that time, on 
your yacht ?” 

** Quite true.” 

“Is it tho sort of thin, 
asked a woman to be 
another ?”’* 

“Muriel,” he said, his throat seemed dryer than 
ever, ‘ the circumstances justified it.” 

‘“* What circumstances ?” 

He was silent. 

‘\ You said nothing about it when you called here 
that evening. Why?” 

‘‘T have spoken of circumstances.” : 

“Spoken of them, yes, but you stop short of the 
explanation.: I thought you and I—if we were not 
much in love with each other, had at any rate treated 
each other with honesty.” 

“* Until this occasion, Muriel,” Farren said earnestly, 
“there was nothing I had ever kept from you, 
nothing that mattered; I can’t go into any details, 
ibey concern another, and it wouldn’t be fair to 

er.” 

“T’ve asked you for no details!” shortly. “The 
timo for deteils and explanations has gone by, it 
went the afternoon you called here on your return. 
There’s coe more thing I have to ask you. Was that 
woman Madame Cyvanie ?”’ 

Now was the crucial point ; how far was he justified 
in lying for the sake of that ‘Woman of Mystery”? 
Could it do her any harm if he told the truth—all the 
truth ? It was difficult to see how, but she was a 
woman—he a man; and he felt bound to silence until 
he had her permission. 

He had made certain admissions, told Muriel all 
that was of account. Surely she ought to be satisfied. 
Couldn’t she see, could not she understand how her 
questions were stabbing him ? 

(Continued on column three.) 


a man should do who has 
is wife—a man bound to 
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A BURGLAR-PROOF SAFE. 
A New burglar-proof eafe, which oan only be opened 


by means of a tuning fork is here illustrated. 
Attached to the inside of the lock are electro- 
magnets connected by wircs with a circuit of batteries. 


4 


These batteries 
are in turn 
gos with 
a@ small appa- 
ratus, the aiet 
feature of which 
is a musical 
string. 

To open the 
safe it is neces- 
sary to strike 
the tuning folk 
and place it as 
shown. The™ 
musical string 
inside vibrates J 
in sympath: 
with the fork 
and sets the 
circuit which releases the bolts. It would be impossible 
to open the safe except by the one particular fork, 
as the string and fork are made to exactly the same 
pitch, and no other fork would cause the vibrations 
which open the safe. 


TO TELL GOOD BOOTS. 

Tusz boot that lasts the best is that in which the 

first layer of leather in the sole runs from A to A (see 
. the illustration). 

Many of the 
cheapest boots are 
made with a strip of 
leather that is cut off 
at B, which materially 
weakens the lasting 
A power of the boot. 


The leather, too, 
aN as varies considerably, 
eae 6 that which has no 


grain being the 
weakest and least able to resist water. 
When next you are buying new boots remember 
these little points. 


HELPS FLYERS TO BREATHE. 

ArgMEN who indulge in high flying find it necessary 
to carry oxygen up with them, as above 9,000 feet the 
atmosphero becomes very thin, and breathing is 
difficult, so a 


filled with 


oxygen is 
strap on 
Becks (ane a th... ZZ 

ipe leading * ZG 
beams the top - tj; 
of the re- Y , Uy 

asses over 

is shoulder 
Here the tube joins a cup-like instrument which stra 
over the mouth and nostrils. When the airman finds 
his eryeen supply by means of a be in the tube on 
his shoulder, and inhales the gas mixed with the rarefied 


the airman’s 

ceptacle GY Yj 3g 

to bis mouth, 

he has difficulty in breathing he turns on a little of 
air. 


SCARES ANY CROW. 

Every gardener seems to have his own pet method 
of scaring birds, but this idea is well worth following— 
says THE SMALLHOLDER—it is made on the lines of 
the Japanese joy-bells seen in toyshops. 

Cut a piece of glass into strips 8 inches long and 


YY tii Gif 7 
Lo VME LLPP 


td. 


if inches wide, and suspend them in pairs on a length 
of string, as shown in the sketch. The slightest breeze 
will cause them to tinkle, and this noise, together with 
their brightness, will give the birds a shock sufficient 
to keep them away from your seed-beds for all time. 


Weer Expixa 
Sure 14, 1913, 


HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. Srom column 1). 


He paced the length of tho floor and b k agai 
“Was it Madame Cyvanie?” she auked ct an 
He met her glance unflinchingly. “No!” he gajd 


fi A 
Just a flicker of the lids, scarcely enough to tell hj 
if she believed him or not—yet it did tell er Inde» 
he’d have known had there been no outward sign a 
all. ~ Anothcr strand of the thread that bound then 
broken. ‘ 
He wanted to lcave her, to get away ; he was s:ift.->. 


ing wontely, 
he let it pass without comment; he'd have given 
ga life to know what was drifting throuzh her 
min 

“There's another strange thing I’ve heard,” gic 
went on. “ You stayed away from me for over a 
week—out of P ue. As a matter of fact you vent 
to Naples again? The tale you told us abcut that 
blank sheet of paper was lics—all lios!” 

oe All lies ? ” 

‘* What excuse have you to offer?” 

‘No excuse whatever.” 

“Nor explanations ? ” 

“No!” Then instantly, ‘‘ Who has told you thi: ~ 
Count Dorreli ? ” 

“Yon have no right to ask ; if you had I sho:tdn't 
answer.” 

“TI am correct, I know; I want to tell you certain 
things about this man.” 

“T hold no brief for Count Dorreli, but I shoildy't 
believe them. How could I?” 

Sho was taking her engagement ring off. 

“This mockery, this farce has gone far cnough; | 
give a back your freedom.” 

“Ts it a sacrifice 2” 

“None at all, to either of us. It’s obvious you 
wish to be free, no hearts are broken. It’s simj!y 
& question of an announcement in the Press; there's 


nothing more, Beresford. I’m sorry—for many 
things.” . 
A thought sprang to her mind. 


“That curio-ring that I asked you to gire me— 
what has become of it ?” 

“It’s no longer in my possession.” 

“T asked you to give it to me, your affianced wife. 
You refused. Can you explain how it came to Le tuat 
I saw it incircling finger of Madame Cyvanie? ’ 

(Another thrilling instalment next week.) 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


Tux following amounts have been generously sub- 
scribed since the publication of last week’s figures : 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,367 16c. 2d. 
Mrs. 

H. Aliso le. ld.; A. and R. 

&e. 3d.; FF 


Moore, Zs. 6d.; A. M, 


F. E. K., 1s. 6d.; Mies A 

Salmon, 3s.; F. Hayes, £1; H. 

Thorlby, 9d.; J. H, Royds, 9d.; Anon., 

10s.; Miss F. C, Bayly and A. V._ Bay 
Marshall, H.M.8. Calypso, 5 . 
Stephens oreton MorrelJ, 108.; Vera iia: 


9d 
8d.; J. H. Holsgrove, 2s. 6d.; Nancy Wrigi:. 
E. U., 0d.;"L, siller, £1 18.5. Wriebt, LMS. (0 


a . 9d.; A. G. &., 9d.; 
88.; David Riddell, 1os.; A Well-wis 
A. Couree, 58.; Mrs. Petrie, £2; Miss KE. Me 
4s, 6d.; Now or Never, 2s. 6d.; Slum Child's Sa". 
10a,; E, Woodhouse, 63.; Lil, 9d.; The Misses Doli. atts 
Daisy ‘thorpe, £1; Major G. Vaudrey, £2; All at Lar 
field, £2 2.;°P. Blick, le.; J. M. Rougerell, 2° 30 
W. and F. B. W., 63.; W. B., 68.; Al 
A, H. Gloyne, 2s. 6d.; P. J. P.. 
Nightingale, 5s.; W. ; 


£1 1s.; F. 
Nelyan, 5s.; An Old 


. 6d.; N. n, 
2a. 8d.; M. E. 8., 1s. 6d. 
end Phyllis, 28.; Happy, 9d.; 
P. Boot, 103. 6d.; 
Butler, le. 6d.; M 
1s ees es Ons 
ges, 3 5. 
10s.; C. F. Bruart, £1 03. 6d.; W. J, Wardle 


‘ 4s. 1d.; Miss J. Li: 
Mrs, Miles, £1; Mise Hubbard, GI 

7 A, M. B.. 9d.;_L. H. V., 6s.; 1. H. G E 
J. L. Lyell, £1 1s.;' W. Beloe, £1 1¢,; C. H. B. Jeu) +. 

3 Kd. 3 A; le, le. 6d.; Mies Leverten. “ - 
Long Overdue, be 8d.; Mro. A. Turnbull, 6s. 3d.: 4! 
ise L. Frogs 

ls.; Mr. and Mra. | 


Od; J, He Ge 
rodonald Moore at 
£2 9s.; Miss M. Minnis, 9d.; F. W. > 


f the War’: 
leres of thi hows’ 


16s. G6d.; 

League of the Kind Heart,” per Mi: Dee 
£8 9s. 6d.; Proceeds of concert given by the hes 
Choral Society, per J. A. Floyd, £9 198. 6d. ar anes 
Davell, £2; Mise Lily Withere, £3; Mise: ie 
Godfrey, 103.; P.G. of Rhodesia and XX Dx 
wayo Lodge, per E. Doyle, £3 oa.) Te Umvuma, b* 


nnie Lear, £8 36.; C. Dawson, 2s. 8d.; G@_ Bruve- 
le.; D. C., 66.; G. Hornby, 63.; From Ist For. 
W. Lamb, Alexandria, £8 68. 1d.; Procecs 


Children’s Carnival at Holyhead, arranged by 
mbe, £5 Gs. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,601 Ss. fd. 


snrietta St., London, 0 
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In the old days when imprisonment for debt 
was in vogue there languished in the Fleet Prison, 
London, one John Gully, a young butcher. 

He was confined there for a sum amounting in 
all to not more than £20. Yet, as be had not 
twenty pence in the world, he saw no earthly 
prospect of ever obtaining his freedom. 

Still he did not altogether despair, and “to 
kcep his pecker up,” as he phrased it, he made a 
couple of pairs of boxing-gloves out of an old 
pillow-case and the stuffing of his mattress, and 
indulged in friendly fistic encounters with the 
other prisoners. = 

Being a lad of mettle—strong, wiry, and agile 
—young Gully soon attained to a remarkable 
degree of skill, He practised morning, noon, and 
night, for he had nothing else to occupy his time 
or his mind. By and by there was nobody inside 
the gaol, warder or prisoner, who was able tostand 
up to him for more than a round or two. 

The ‘Game Chicken’’ Wanted a Fight. 

At that time boxing was the one form of sport 
that appealed to all c 3 in England, from the 
highest to the lowest. Gully became a popular 
hero inside the Fleet, and presently the fame of 
his ie ppe spread even beyond its walls, until it 
reached the ears of the celebrated “ Hen” Pearce, 
better known as the Game Chicken, the Champion 
of all England. i 

Pearce was just then looking round, but in vain, 
for someone worthy to be matched against him ina 
fight to a finish with the bare fists. He forthwith 
visited the prison, had a couple of bouts with the 
gloves with the youthful amateur, and there and 
then offered to get him a backer, and arrange a 
natch, if Gully were agreeable. 

“You will probably lose the battle,” said 
Pearce, ‘and get a good thrashing. But, in the 
first place, your backer will at once fetch you out 
of this den in order to put you in training; and, 
in the second place, if you show yourself a game 
Jad, as I think you will, you will be sure to make 
many good friends.” 

Gully was rather taken aback by this proposal, 
as well he might be, for, of course, he had never 
been inside the prize-ring in hie life, whilst Pearce 
was reckoned the best fighter in the kingdom 
since the retirement of Jem Belcher. 


Out of Prison. 

However, in the end Gully came to the con- 
clusion that even a licking from the redoubtable 
Chicken was better than dragging out the re- 
mainder of his life in the Fleet Prison, and he 
uccepted Pearce’s offer. 

A few days later Gully’s backer arrived at the 
prison to pay the debt and costs and secure his 
release. He proved to be none other than Colonel 
Mellish, one’ of the richest men in England at 
that time, and a famous owner and breeder of 
racehorses, 

Gully was released, and the fight came off in 
due course at Hailsham, in Susser, in the presence 
of an immense concourse of aristocratic spectators. 
At one time it looked as though the Game 
Chicken had actually found his match, but after a 
battle royal, lasting seventy-seven minutes, during 
which no fewer than sixty-four rounds were 
fought, Gully, who was near y blind, gave in. 

Licked the “‘ Lancashire Giant.” 
, The ex-butcher quickly recovered from his 
injuries, but Pearce suffered so severely at the 
hands of his burly antegonist that he was never 
able to enter the ring again; and Gully, after he 
had further met and defeated Bob Gregson, the 
“Lancashire Giant,” in a match for two hundred 
Fumeas a side, was universally acclaimed 
ap ci ae of England. 
_ Gully now turned his attention to racing, 
investing the whole of his earnings and winnings 
from the prize-ring in promising colts, which fe 
ran in his own name. His success was amazing. 
His judgment from the first seemed infallible. 

ithin & very few years of the time when he 
was languishing, o penniless prisoner, in the 


Jones made a bad mistake 


Kings of the Turf 


The Romance and Tragedy of Racing. 


JOHN GULLY, the Young Butcher Who Turned 


Out to be a Wonderful Borer. 


Fleet, he had blossomed forth as one of the kings 
of the Turf, and a very prince of gamblers, 
winning and losing fortunes in a day with the 
utmost nonchalance. 

On the whole, too, his winnings far exceeded 
his Josings, although he met with one or two 
terrific facers in the course of his long and varied 
Turf career ; notably when a horse named Matilda, 
against which he had laid long odds, won the 
St. Leger. His losses on this occasion exceeded 
£40,000, but he paid them all in full in Bank of 
England notes ere quitting the course. 

a general rule, however, it seemed that he 
could not go wrong, while his judgment of horse- 
flesh was so profound as to be Amos uncanny. 
Three times he won the Derby with horses pur- 
chased a year or so previously for a few hundred 

mnds, while all the other classic races were won 
yy him at one time or another, and most of them 
more than once. 


Boss of 18,000 Pit Workers. 

Instead of squandering his immense winnings, 
he invested them in real estate and in minin 
property ; and the same marvellous luck that tad 
attended his speculations on the Turf followed 
-him into this new sphere of operations. 

As a colliery proprietor he had at one time 
nearly eighteen thousand men and boys working 
for him in the bowels of the earth. 

Finally he put up for Pontefract, and was elected 
to represent that borough in Parliament by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Although immensely powerful, and unequalled as 
a fighter, Gully was an exceedingly easy-going 
man, who could hardly be induced to lose his 
temper. Once, on Newmarket Heath, a tout, with 
whom he remonstrated somewhat sharply, actually 
had the audacity to give him a punch on the nose, 
being quite unaware, however, of course, of his 
identity. 

The champion was then at the top of his form, 
aud could easily—in the language of the ring— 
“have eaten the other fellow.” But, instead of 
visiting upon him the condign punishment he 
richly merited, Gully contented himself with 
tenis J him as a terrier would a rat, making his 
teeth chatter together like castanets, after which 
he deposited him in a dry ditch that ran by the 
roadside. 

He died at his principal country seat, Cocken 
Hall, near Durham, in March, 1803, leaving behind 
him real and personal estate to the value of 
nearly three millions sterling. He was twice 
married, and had twenty-four children, twelve by 
each wife. 


(Next week: ‘Lord George Bentinck.’’) 


DON’T BE CAUGHT. 

“T saw an extraordinary thing the other day. 
Quite an ordinary-looking man was holding u 
about six large motor-cars with his right hand.” 

“It’s surely impossible! Or was it some world- 
famous strong man that you saw ?” 

“No, I don’t think he was famous. 
merely a policeman directing the traffic.” 


He was 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.", 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of ‘P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place atick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, 


So 


Carry your “Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


the other day. He was talkin3s to a@ pretty girl at suwpper— 


Me 
Pointing 


but I want to direct your 


attention to a new 


CROCHET 
CONTEST 


The prizes offered in this Competition are 


%100);#100 


Silver Rose-Bowl. | Other Cash Prizes. 


For Full Particulars of this Unique O/fer 


HOME NOTES 


1 D. Now 1 D. 


SELLING. 


TERROR: NIGHT 


FAMOUS 
SERIALS 


Now Published 
in Book Form. 


FOR GOOD HOLIDAY READING 


you cannot do better 
—than obtain them. — 


May be had at ll Railway Bookstal!s and Book- 
sellerg ; or post paid #/3 from C. Antuur Pearson 
Lrp., 17 and 16 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 
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I'M SPEECHLESS EVERY NIGHT! 


By E. HOLMAN CLARK. 


(In the Chinese play, The Yellow Jacket, at the 
Duke of York's Theatre, London, Mr. Holman 
Clark has one of the most remarkable paris to 
play seen in any production for many years. 
He ts on the stage from the time the curtain goes 
up until tt finally falls, but he never speaks 
a word.) 


My present part of the property man in The 
Yellow Jacket is the most extraordinary one I 
have ever attempted to play. I am on the stage 
right through the whole of the piece, never uttering 
a word, and am supposed to bo invisible to the 
audience. 

It is a particularly delightful part to play in this 
hot weather. When I have to move or hand-anyone 
anything, the moro leisurely I do it the better, 
and when there is no moving or handing to be done 
I just sit still and smoke and drink tea and 


The play runs 'for two hours and a half, and during 
that time I get through a dozen cigarettes. I 
appreciate my cigarettes more than I do my news- 
paper; the newspaper is a Chinese one, and I do 
not find it intensely exciting to study hieroglyphics 
of which I have not the faintest understanding. 

Apropos, a-rather funny thing happened at the 
dress rchearsal of the play. ‘The whole of the 
staff of the Chinese Embassy was present, and when 
I, in a graveyard scene, put up certain Chincse 
epitaphs, which heve to be read by the hero, they 
started to laugh heartily. 


Il Have Cues Like Other Actors. 


We could not understand why they were laugh- 
ing—I had not knowingly done anything amvsin; 
—and so discrect inquiries were made. It turn 
out that I lad innocently displayed the inscriptions 
upside down ! 

Having no words to speak, you may perhaps 
imagine that I had no part to learn. But I had. 
I have cues to take up just as the rest of the com- 
pany have, and I have to remember whon to walk 
across the stage, when to sit down ‘and smoke, 
when to hand tertain articles to certain characters, 
and so on. 

I ‘have rever been in China, and I did not study 
“from life.’ I play a Chinaman as I imagine a 
Chinaman to be. Sir Herbert Tree, with whom I 
was for many years, used to say, “ You can appear 
what you ‘think,’ if you ‘think’ fat you will 
appear to be fat.” I belicve this is very largely 
so, and IJ have tried to “ think ” Chinese. I hope 
I appear it. 

nce before in my career, when I played a man 
who was supposed to have had his tongue cut out, 
in Under the Red Robe, I had a dumb part, but it 
was not so long as this property man one. I admit 
I am sometimes really borcd, and should like to 
express my feelings audibly. 

‘Phe play itself is, I believe, several-Chinese plays 
welded into one. A Chinese play seldom goes on 
for more than sixty minutes, but there is no law 
against the audience patronising the play as we 
do the cinematograph, and sitting out ten or a 
dozen plays for one admission. 


¢ America Scorned the Play. 


The Yellow Jacket was produced in America 
before it came here, and the atthor, for whose 
cleverncss I have the profoundest admiration, 
got laughed at all round before anyone would 
entertain the production of it. “ You must be 
mad,’ he was told, “no European or American 
audience would eyer sit out such a performance.” 
But they have—and they do—although I may, in 
passing, note that people either like it very much 
indeed or clse regard it as boring nonsense. There 
seems to be no middle course, and I think the heated 
arguments it has caused have helped to attract 
people to jucge for themselves. To me it has a 
great fascination, 

I said just now that the Chinese Embassy staff 
took a great interest in the production, and I ought 
to add that the Chinese Ambassador m London 
has scon the play several times. He confesses it 
makes him fecl home-sick. On his second visit 
he gave us some shcets of Chinese manuscript 
which he had written out for us, and told us to put 
them on the walls for luck. 

I do rot know what wording the shects contain, 
but I do know that there war a marked increase in 
the business as soon as they were put up, 


risky 


THE gusty winds of 

March shake the ‘tall 
poplars to and fro, while 
the tenants of the upper 
branches caw and croak, 
holding noisy corifabs 
about the ‘likelihood of 
their homes being blown 
away, but this is not‘at all 
likely for the builders have 
taken care to lace them 
to the forked branches, by 
means of pliant green 
twigs. While all this commotion and noise is going 
on in the rookery the crow and his mate are sitting 
solitary and silent in the ‘branches of a tall tree-far 


from the noisy colony of rooks. 
Although closely related, in fact, a part of the 


same family, a crow is not a rook and a-rook is not 


a crow, but they both belong to the crow family, 
as also do their cousins the magpie, the jackdaw, 
and the jay. 

The crow and his mate live -by themselves and 
feed by themselves, while the rook likes company 
day and night. 

The rook, too, has a bare space between its 
eyes and its beak, covered with a scaly whito skin, 
the crow’s face is covered with stiff, bristly feathers, 


They Wiil Eat a Lame Lamb, 


Early in the morning the rooks leave their village 
to fly to some feedifig:ground that they have 
previously decided upon, should they return soon 
afterwards or not go at all, the country folk will 
avow that “ foul weather is coming.” 

Meanwhile, the two solitary crows can be geen 
circling and wheeling over any likely spot where 
food may be obtained. 

Little comes amiss to black or grey crows, eggs 
of game birds, young chickens, rabbits, rats or 
even a disabled lamb will fall a prey to these greed 
scaventers ; for scavengers they arc, for the relish 
dead decaying matter far above that which is 


aan 


‘THE most speculative 

business in England, 
en ofiicial of the North Pole 
Ice Company informed Mr. 
P. Doubleyou, is certainly 
that of the ice importer 
and ice manufacturer. 
There are not many firms 
in the trade. It is too 
for the average 
business man. We-all live 
by gambling against the 
thermometer., A hot spell sets in, half a dozen swift 
ships leave Norway carrying thousands of tons of 
ice; they arrive to find that London's little heat 
wave is over and that that city’s hot-weather demand 
of 4,000 tons a day has sunk to less than half. 

Of course, all ice firms do their best to prepare 
for anything that may happen in tho weather line 
by keeping huge stocks. We ourselves have ten 
thousand tons warehoused. It may seem strange 
to talk of warehousing ice, but it can be done quite 
well in warehouses lined with some non-conducting 
material like cork or slag tvocl. 

In Norway, where practically all England's 
imported ice comes from, blocks of ice have been 
kept in storage for years without lcsing weight mach. 

The fast steanters which bring England its 
summer supply of “natural” ice are all of wood. 
An iron ship would on a warm day soon reduce 
its sensitive cargo to cold tears, the iron sides would 
transmit the atmospheric heat so readily, But 
wood is a bad conductor of heat. 


Blocks Cut by Hand-Saws. 


The Norwegian ice comes from lakes high up 
on the mountains of Norway. Every spring 
these lakes are ploughed over, much as fields are, 
horse-ploughs cutting each lake into deep grooves 
in a gigantic chessboard pattern. The actual 
cutting out of the blocks is done by men with 
long-toothed hand-saws. 

The big blocks are then put on specially con- 
structed wooden “slides,” like elevated railways, 
down which they are carried by their own weight 
and Mierines to the nearcst arm of the sea. 
There the ice is packed into the waiting ships. 

It is really a huge industry. Probably 10,000 
tons of lake ice leave Norway every summer day 
for England, France, and Germany, though blocks 
sawn off the glaciers of Switzerland help to supply 


| the Continental demand. 


Lake ice is as good as the best artificial ice, 


: } 4 wrrr in 


Some Things 
Know About tho Crow, 
the Scavéngéer of the Air. 


the North Pole Ice Company. 


Wierx aroma 
Juez 14, 1913. 


freshly killed. The grey 
or hooded crow’s homo 1s 
Denmark, but they 
arrive in ‘England at 
certain périods, Octobcp 
being their favourite time. 

Oh ! how the grey crow 
loves cockles, he picks 
thém up, carries them 
into the air, and then 
drops them on to a rock: 
so that their shells aro 
broken, a minute after- 
wards the cockle is gobbled up, but as soon as 
they can reach the moors of the north they ect 
the eggs of the game-birds by hundreds. 

The black and grey crows will turn completely 
inside out the skins of rabbits and rats so that not 
a morsel may-be missed. Rooks, on the other hand, 
do not, as a rule, feed on so much flesh, but prefer 
corn-crops. 

Between secd-time and harvest they feed on 
worms, wire-worms, cockchafers and, like crows, 
on birds’ eggs of all kinds. 


Hated by Gamekeepers and Gardeners, 


The rooks’ special delicacies are walnuts, acorns, 
and potatoes. To the potato crop they do an 
immense amount of damage, and should ticy 
receive word from one of their number that the nu's 
on a certain walnut tree are fit to eat, there will 
be few nuts left for the owner to pick. 

Crows and rooks are hated by game-keeper, 
farmer, and gardener alike, and they have very 
good cause for that hatred ; so strong has this fecling 
become that a crow is Jookcd upon as an omen ot 
ill-luck, although in some parts of England the 
saying runs :— 

* One crow sorrow, two crows joy,” and should 
@ cottager see a crow fly over his house consteria- 
tion reigns within, for to the superstitious country- 
man it fTorebodea the death of some member ot the 
family, 


You Don’t 


ane 


The lake water is al. 
solutely pure, and it makes 
gleaming blocks ot ica 
practically as transparent 
as glass. Ice must Le 
trarsparent to scll. So in 
making artificial ice care 
has to be taken to keer 
the water in the tanhs 
slightly in motion. If i's 
were not done, the ice it 
would form (‘‘ white ” icc) 
would be ‘as dull and untransparent as a white- 
washed wall, owing to the freezing of the tiny air- 
bubbles cauglit in the water. 

So in order to get good, clear ice the tanks are 
either made to rock automatically to and fr, 
or supplied with machines, which stir the water up 
with revolving paddies. There are different 
methods. Our own is to force the air out of tle 
water by driving jete of air through the tank. 

The dull “white” ice, which is very cheap t» 
mzke (did you know that good ice costs as much 
a ton as coal?) is only manufactured in fishi: 5 
ports for use in fish boxes, No hotel nor restaura:it 
would buy it. 


Ammonia Helps to Freeze It. 


The actual making of artificial ice is far from 
being as simple as Natare’s way. Roughly, it is 
dono by surrounding the tanks of water with brine, 
a liquid which is capable of being reduced to very 
low temperatures without freezing. It is krypt 
at these low temperatures by passing over pip 
in which ammonia which has been compres-c'l 
is allowed to expand, The expanding cats-4 
intense cold. 

Before the block has begun to freeze solid + 
long screw with a ring at the end has becn dangle! 
in the water so that when the ice forms a scl:J 
block it may be lifted by the cranes. 

We usually freeze our ice in five-ton block. 
These blocks take nearly a week to freeze hard. 
That is the reason why when a heat-wave sets 10 
the ice factories cannot increase their output imm-?- 
diately, but have to trust to Norway till the extra 
tanks have begun to help. 

It is an interesting business, the ice trade. 
But what with the constant melting that gocs 09 
even in cool weather, and what with the gigintt¢ 
wastage (a skilfully jnserted needle or knife m7 
smash a big block to smithereens), it is not a trade 
for a business man with nerves, 


Mr. ‘P. Double- 
you Chats With 


~And he said: “There wasn't reom to swing a cat, or I'd have asked yow for a dance.” (Turn to page 1280.) 
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that Slug! |“PEARSON'S” 1913 
P GaRDENEES, amateur or p IGEON RACE 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP CUP 
AND 300 MONEY PRIZES. 


For the last two years “Pearson's Weekly” has held 
Championship Pigeon Races, and so great has been their 
popularity, not only among racing pigeon fanciers but also 
with “ P.W.” readers who keep pigeons purely as a hobby, 
that we have decided to give a third contest. 


This new race will take place on Saturday, August 30th, 
at the Crystal Palace. There will be 300 prizes and, in 
eddition, a Silver Cup will be awarded to the owner of the 
bird making the highest velocity in the race. 


Kmo GeorcE recently 
declared that some of the 
happiest hours of his life 
have been due to his hobby 
of stamp collecting. He has 
one of the three finest 
collections in the world. 
But most of the sovereigns 
of Europe have their pet collections too. 

Tho speciality of the late King of Greece, who so 
recently met a terrible death at the hands of an 
assassin, was door-handles, ordinary and otherwise. 
He boasted of having a sample of every make 
known to civilisation. When he visited Rogasd 
last he left behind him a trail of handleless doors. 

The Kaiser's pet hubby is the collecting of ties. 
He is said to have over 5,000 stored and catalogued, 
ranging from cotton ones in purples and yellows 
that would startle a plough-boy to the costlicst 
specimens of embroidered cravats. 

The late King Edward was very proud of his 
collection of walking-sticks, of which he had 
hundreds. Two of the most interesting were made, 
one from a pile that had centuries ago supported 
old London Bridge, the other from the famous 
Boscobel oak, up which the prince who was after- 
wards Charles II. once hid from Cromwell's soldiers. 

Queen Alexandra is the most expert photographer 
among royalties. She has some 10,000 photographs 
of her own taking, carefully descri and num- 
bered. As most people remember, she published 
a book of views some years ago. 

King Alfonso has two collections, one of trophies 
of his career as a sportsman, the other—surely the 
grisliest collection on record—being mementocs 
of attempts made upon his life. One item is a 
et of skin from a horse killed by the bom) 

urled at the Spanish king on his wedding-day, 
another a bullet that just missed his head and 
shattered the glass screen of his motor. 


otherwise, will remember 
1913 as “The Slug Year.” 
There — sai been i 
slugs, owing 
Set eckemate eis winter, 
and thousands of pounds’ 
worth of damage has been 
done to y plants by the pests. 

Many people, besides gardeners, will have cause 
to regret the warm winter before the summer is 
over, Already farmers have been complaining of 
the extraordinary number of rats, and recently a 
number of places in different parts of the country 
reported plagues of flies. 

The present year, however, will have to go a long 
way to beat 1911, which was ono of the worst 
years for tiny pests of all kinds within recent 
memory. Everyone, of course, remembers the 
wasps and flies against which campaigns were 
organised all over the country. 

In Notts and Lincolnshire farmers lost over 
£200,000 by the ravages of the aphis, known 
locally as the ‘‘smother fly,”” which ruined 60,000 
acres of turnips and other root crops. 

The same year saw plagues of caterpillars. 
In Bolton Woods belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, hundreds of oak trees were literally stripped 
of their leaves, leaving practically the bare 
branches. 

One of the worst insect plagues in England 
occurred in 1886, when fields of barley near Hert- 
ford were attacked by the dreaded Hessian fly. 
The plague spread until, by 1887, visitations were 
repo! all along the east coast, from Kent right 
away up to Cromarty, in the north of Scotland. 
That plague cost farmers thousands of pounds 
before the fly was conquered. 


There is no entry fee whatsoever. The race will be flown 
in the following five sections, giving all competitors an equal 
chance: 


Yorkshire and Northern Centres. 
Cheshire and Lancashire Centres. 

West Midland and South-Western Centres 
East Midland Centre. 

London Centre. 


In each section there will be a £5 prize, four of £1, five of 


10s., and fifty of 5s. 


Competitors should arrange with their clubs to fly a race in 
conjunction and so secure the right for the club to race-mark 
their own birds, and consign them to the Palace for com- 
petition, thus saving all cost of convoying. 

So that our competitors will know that their birds are 
assured of every attention, we are placing the organisation of 
the race, and the care of the pigeons, in the hands of 
Mr. Howden, the London Secretary of the National Homing 


Union. 


“You don’t look strong enough and rugged 
enough to be a policeman. Have you ever had 
any experience or training in that linc ?” 

‘‘ Well, sir,” said the applicant, ‘‘ I rang the parish 
eburch bells for ten years. How's that for being a 
pecler ?"* 


Sne (truculently): ‘I see a man in France bas 
murdered three of his wives in succession. I'd like 
to see the man that would murder me!” 

He: “So would I, my dear!” 


CATESBY'S=f || ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


ACCEPTABLE | FULL WEEK’S SUPPLY OF A 
Dor covering to lighten the CERTAIN CURE FOR 


only floor covering to lighten the 
PILES. 


pied pred) Bian toe 
LOMBIO—THE NEW REMEDY—IMMEDIATELY 
STOPS ALL PAIN AND _ IRRITATION. 


brings hours of ease; instead of 
beating carpets or scrubbing oil- 
cloth and cheap grade linoleums, 
be Li-nola and no scrubbing or 

Readers of this paper now have a { the use of the surgeon's knife, and tho 
special opportunity of trying the | sufferer can try it without inconven- 
unique Australian Hemedy for PILES ience or discomfort, Think of it! only 
and other rectal troubles by mercly | 2d. in stamps to secure freedom from 


The very large increase in the number of prizes guaranteed 
in each section will undoubtedly be popular, and give you a 
substantial chance of appearing among the prize-winners. 


Fuller particulars will appear later. 


ting is necessary. It can be 

y kept “clean asa new pin” without 
such heart-breaking labour as 

scrubbing or beating. Every busy thoughtful housewife wants to be rid of 
such drudgery and worry. Li-nola is the relief. Yes, and Li-nola is so 
durable too that many years will come and go before you require a now 
floor-covering. Consider the amount of trouble and money that saves. 
Annual upsettings to lay or “turn round” the poor-wearing floor covering 
give place to permanent restfulness when Li-nola is once laid. Have one 


3 > : a sending 2d. in stamps to cover cost of in; and directly this healing remedy 
room tia as an experiment, and we're certain you. will be so glad that postage and packing for the ‘‘7 Day | is applied the almost intolerabl» itch- 
you will give orders for other rooms to be covered. Let us send you, free, free treatment,’”’ This offer is mad» | ing and irritation is subdued, and 


a set of patterns and samples. You can buy on our Easy Terms System or 
for cash down so that you can get the handsome discount of 2/- in the £ we 
allow. We pay carriage on Li-nola to your address. 


because the proprietors have had such | finally vanishes, to bo succeeded by a 

convincing evidence of its remarkablo | wonderful feeling of relief and comfort. 

curative properties in Australia that | Even if you aro told by doctors that 

they want to give every sufferer in this | an operation is your only remedy—do 

Country the opportunity of obtaining | not despair, but send now, and try this 

relief from Pain ani Irritation. treatment, which his cured thousands 
This Australian Remedy prevents | of the very worst cases, 


| POST THIS COUPON FOR THE ‘7-DAY’ FREE TREATMENT. | 


Regd 
To L. LOMBIO CO,, 
Yds. Yds ity. P Quality. 
aby 3 hess ere 
: 71185 0 
- SU 2000 


price. i 


18 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Please send me FREE your “7-Day” Australian Treatment for PILUS, for 
which I enclose 2d. in stamps, merely for postage and packing. 


Miri; Mrz. or Miss jso..siscccsvssowssisvecsescsceecevsacenssrsconceesesieestbines 
CATESBYS iro. 
(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
Sample tin of Polish for Li-nola Post Frec. 


ee eee. 
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Ir was stated the other 
day that, owing to t 
stringent Government regu- 
lations concerning the keep- 
ing of swine, pigs were 
rapidly becoming extinct. 
With the growth of towns, 
the facilities for keeping these animals under the 


recognised regulations are becoming less and leas, 
with the result that the pig is dying out. 


This statement camo as no surprise to students 
of natural history, for it has long been recognised 
in zoological circles that the advancé of civilisation 
is threatening all animals with partial and in many 
cases complete extinction. 

It only requires another big war to practicall 
sound the death-knell of the horse. In the Sout 
‘African war 300,000 horses were sent out to the seat 
of hostilitics. Only a few hundreds camo back, 
for half that number were killed, and the rest were 
retained in South Africa in connection with the 

“development of the country under the new régime. 

This country never recovered from that loss. 
Since then there has been an alarming shortage in 
horses fur the Army, and at present the authorities 
are at their wits’ end to obtain sufficient mounts for 
the regular troops, not to speak of the Territorial 
Yorces. 

Some 40,000 of the regulars and 86,000 Terri- 
torials are without a horse to their equipment, whilst 
no less than £150,000 was spent on tho hire of 
‘Territorial horses for the mancuvres recently. 


I Grow 


I ravent myself to grow. 

My knack of extending 
my height at will is not 
a natural gift, but an 
acquired one. 

Eleven years ago, when I 
was a handcuff manipula- 
tor, I conceived the idca 
of my present performance. 
Then, by dint of arduous 
practice, I acquired the perfect control and develop- 
ment of certain muscles of my body until to-day I 
can extend my neck two inches, the rest of my body 
six inches, and my arms from eleven to fifteen inches, 

These figures sy somewhat pciaoie ty 3 to my 
state of health, but I can always grow at Icast five 
inches while you wait. 

This growing busincss you may suppose is not 
good for one. On the contrary, however, it is 
extremely beneficial to the health, and keeps me 
always in perfect trim. I travel all over the world 
—on leaving the London Hippodrome { am booked 
for Moscow, St. Petersburg, Buda Pesth, and 
Berlin—and‘I am never ill. 

In the course of my professional work, which has 
taken me into almost every quarter of the globe, I 
have had several experienccs. 

Once, in California, I was held up by a thug— 
footpad—who demanded of me my watch and all 
my available cash. I was unarmed and he had a 
large life-preserver, so I held out some money in 


(C. E. Willard, 
can add several 


while 


“The Man Who Grows,” 
inches to his height, or exte 
arlicle he relates some of his experiences to Mr. P. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


The rapid advance of mechanical transport has 
reduced the brecding of horses to @ igible 
degree, and a prominent authority recently pro- 
phesied that in five years’ time there will be scarcely 
a horse in England except the few animals kept for 
military and sporting purposes. 

When the motor-’bus came into general use 
thousands of horses were taken oit the roads by the 
big ’bus companies, and of course taxicabs have 
completely extinguished the cab-horse. 

The advance of civilisation is also wiping out 
fishes. ‘The powerfulsteam trawlers recently intro- 
duced into the North Sca, which are capablo of 
capturing hundreds of thousands of fish in one 
catch, are robbing the occan of its denizens twenty 
times faster than the fish can breed. 

Even the vast expansivenes3 of the North Sea 
can scarcely disgorge five hundred millions of fish a 
year without “ feeling a draught,” and this colossal 
number is the average catch of the steam trawlers 
of recent years. 

It was not long ago that the Plumage Bill was 
introduced into Parliament in on endeavour to 
prevent the complete extinction of birds possessing 
attractive plumage. The demands of fashion have 


By WILLARD. 


normal extent. Then, just as he was going to 
seize the coins I shot out the arm another ten 
inches and the footpad nearly had a fit. 

Pressing my advantage, I started to grow at the 
fullest possible speed. The thug watched me in 
terror as I swelled rapidly from five feet ten inches 
to about six feet six inches. Then he dropped 
the life-preserver and simply bolted for hid life. 

Last time I was in Moscow I played at a theatre 
where the manager, a burly Russian of six feet two, 
ruled everything with an iron hand. 


The first night of the show he eaw me sitting on | 


a chair in the wings, and, taking me for a spectator, 
told me to get out of the way as I should interfcre 
with one of the cxits. Ho told me in Russian and 
I did not understand what he said, 80 I smiled 
pleasantly and nodded my head. 


Again he spoke and again I smiled, whereupon he | 


Jaid a mighty hand on my shoulder and wrenched 
me to my feet. I couldn’t understand that treat- 
ment, but, sccing he was going to fight me, I 


my right hand, extending the arm to its fullest 
(1: i SS 


An army officer was 
posted the other day at 
Tattersall’s as a defaulter. 
The officer, a wealthy and 
well-known man, at once 
demanded an explanation. 
It turned out that it was 
not he but his ex-butler 
who was the defaulter. The latter had wired bets 
in his former master’s name, and when he 
lost had proved either unable or unwilling to 

ay. 

There is no more unpleasant or 

- of swindler than the name-stealer, and it is a form 
of fraud which is distinctly on the increase. Not 
long ago an ingenious attempt was made to swindle 
the Bishop of Manchester by a man who pretended 
to be the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The latter sailed up the former on the telephone, 
and the call was answered by the chaplain of His 
Lordship of Manchester, who told the inquirer that 
the Bishop was in bed with bronchitis and could 
not speak to him. 

“Tam sorry for that,” was the reply, “I am 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. I am interested 
in a man who has just come from America, and 
is dying of cancer in a Manchester hospital. I want 
ou to send him down sufficient money to have 
cin moved to a London hospital.” 

“Where are you speaking from, my lord?” 
asked the chaplain, 


dangerous type 


—The girl looked at him a moment and replied freezingly— 


increased my hcight and glared down on him. The 


Jk 


You May Easily Have it Stolen by the Title Thief. 


“From London,” was the reply. 

The chaplain was certain that the call was o local 
and not a trunk call, His suspicions were aroused, 
and making inquiries he found that the call was 
indeed a local one, and that the caller was a swindler 
who had tried the same sort of game on scveral 
previous occasions. - 

There is no limit to the impudence of the imper- 
sonatirg swindler, Some few years ago a good- 
looking, well set-up young man ap ared at 
Valencia, in Spain, e was very well dresscd, 
and seemed to have plenty of money. He tried 
to get into communication with British warships 
at Gibraltar by wireless, and though he failed to 
do so, the impression was given that he was a British 
naval officer of rank. 

Presently it was whispered abroad that he was 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg travelling incognito. 
Journalists interviewed him and every one made 
much of him. He then went to Toledo, where he 
lunched with the Archbishop and borrowed money 
from him. 

Subsequently he came to Madrid, where he called 


=No More tA Animals Soon 


Horses, Cows, and Sheep are Rapidly Decreasing in Num 


fo YOU Wair 


is now appearing at the London Hi 
nd the length of his arms, at will. 
Doubleyou.) 


| 


AV your Name 


Well, what did she reply? Twelve words only. 


WEEK ENDING 
JunNE 14, 1913. 


of Iaste been increasing 
where birds’ feathers for 
ladies’ hats is concerned. 

It is for this reason that 
the white heron, once sv 
common a species in China 
bers, has now been almost con:- 
pletely wiped out of existence, and the same can | 
said about egrets, which have been sacrificed in their 
hundreds for the sake of their exceptional plumag:. 

Every year the seals in the Antarctio decrcas: 
some thousands in numbers through indiscriminate 
killing to provide the world of fashion with neck 
decoration. In fact, at the present rate of progiv-s. 
seal skin will soon be bought at a premium, for 
official figures show that everywhere seals are 
decreasing around the recognised hunting grounis. 

Even cows and sheep are decreasing rapidly in 
numbers. Facilities for farming are becoming lcsa 
with the growth of civilisation. 

With the advance of vegetarianism—and official 
figures show that this so-called ‘‘ craze” is verv 
widely practised—tho demand for meat-producing 
animals is on the decrease. Cows kept only for 
their milk and sheep for their wool may well be ibe 
state of affairs in fifty years hence. 

In the lower animal kingdoms, of course, insects 
are in oy direction paying the price of civilisation. 
The of steel-built dwellings in place of weod 
is robbing the insects of their natural haunts, and 
the advance of sanitatidn is fast extinguisling 
cockroaches, bluebottles, mice, and crickcts. 

action not only scared bim 
out of his wits, but revealed 
my identity to him, and, 
muttering apologics in 
Russian, he ambled away. 
For the rest of my stay 
there he was very quict and 
very civil. 

The funny side of my 
peculiarity has given me 
many a hearty laugh at someone else’s expen ¢. 
At New York once t visited a dime museum—like 
one of your Fun Palaces—where one of tle 
features was a height-measuring machine. I stood 
on the platform, and the attendant read out the 
figures five fect ten inches. Then I swelled out un'. 
the measuring rod had moved seven inches higi er 
up. The attendant looked again and got annoy: a. 

“Don’t try to be funny standing on tip-toc: ” 
he snapped. 

I pointed out to him that he was mistaken. and, 
with a grunt, he altered the figures on the card io 
six fcet five inches. Then I collapsed to my born t 
height again, and tho attendant wanted to tight 
me for “ monkeying with the machine.” 

‘Another time when being fitted for a svit in « 
town where I was unknown, the tailor, who | 
taken my normal measurements was aghast 
find that my arms stood six inchcs out ef 
sleeves of the coat. Wrathfully he went off to i) 
the cutter thereof, and would have given hm the 
sack on the spot had I not explaincd matt 


rome. Willard 
In the following 


onthe Director Gereval + 
the Civil Guard and as!) ¢ 
for an audience with Ki: + 
Alfonso. But by this te: 
inquiries had been mii, 
and the fraud blown uj. 

The impostor  W:- 
arrested and found |) 
be a man named Joseph Conguy, a maine © 
Gibraltar. 

Millionaires are frequently tho victims 
impersonators. An advertisement appeared} 
various Belgian papers saying that Mr. Andry 
Carnegie had decided to send his son to Bulgivn 
to be educated, and asking masters to *- 
prospectuses and terms. 

Supposing it was the millionaire, many com) lies, 
and in each case the applicant received an anss<- 
accepting the terms offered, and fixing date i.t 
the arrival of ‘“‘ my son, John.” 

Some days later, cach schoolmaster was Wat! i 
that John’s luggage was being sent on in adyanc:. 
Then followed a letter from a pretended go» 
agent on properly-headed paper, explaining that 
he was forwarding the luggage, but that as i? 
was the rule to pay carriage in advance he incluscd 
the bill. ; 

In every single case the money was sent, but t’.? 
professors, school managers, tutors, and mastes3 
are still awaiting the arrival of “ my scD Joba. 
and his belongings. 


Lt 
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£5 FOR “ AD.-LIMERICKS.” 


Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly can add the last line 
toa Limerick, and we want them to turn their skill into 
cash in this novel competition. Each week we are giving 
tour lines of @ Limerick, and, in adding the last line, 
competitors must introduce the name of some well-known 
advertiser or proprietary article from the advertisement 
pages of this issue. A prize of £5 and twenty consolation 

ifts will be awarded each week, and there is no entry 


ee. 
THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
Jn this week’s contest the ‘‘ Ad.-Limerick " to which you 
are asked to add the last line is : 
Said mamma to her daughter named May, 
“ When you're married tt’s cheaper to pay 
For things of the best 
Such as, may I suggest ? 


® e e e . e °. ® e 
Example last line, which may not be used : 
(‘ Globe Polish for your sideboard array.”’) 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write your last line on @ and address it to the Editor, 


Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, jun, W.C. 
2. Each posteard must bear the usual ture of the competitor in ink. 
Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 
Mark your “ad.-Limerick No.8” in the top a 
corner, Attempts must arrive not n Tuesday, June 17 


. To the sender of the line considered the best 
\e awarded, In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. In addition, 
tyenty consolation gifts will be awarded to the competiturs whose 
e forts come next in merit, 

3e The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only, 


RESULT OF “ AD.-LIMERICK " CONTEST No. 4. 


The prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to A. E. Halliday, 16 Darfield Ave., Leeds, 
for the goa 

When you shop here’s a hint you mey try, 
If uncertain which brand you should buy, 
y me viecd, 
Get one advertised 
“ Such as ‘ Globe ’—Earth’s best polish, say I.” 
‘ iawaty consolation gifts have been aweread to the 
cllowing : 

A. Andrews, 89 Victoria Rd., Bushey, Herta; W. H. 
Becks, “ Rothwell,’’ Northampton; Miss E. G. Camp- 
bell, Willow Grange, Guildford; G. C. Cory, Wayside, 
Mill Rd., Eestbo Mre. E, Dressner, 40 Beulah 
Hill, Upper Norwood, 8.E.; Miss A. Eves, 64 Fare- 
brother 8t., Grimevy) T. Flattely, 2 Albert Cottages, 


Goodwin, Sed 

‘8 Gibbon Rd., N 
ton Rd., Bristol; G. Mern, 
3.E.; J, D, Musgrave, The Schoole, Newcastle Wost; 
R. Nicholle,"9 Rosal , 
‘Trefula, High Rd., South Woodford; F. Richards, 
Sticklepath, Okehampton; M. W. Sto! 1 

Rd. Canterbury ; Miss M. Tayler. 8 Neleon 8t., Tred- 
worth, Glos.; B. Wallis, 122 Ella St., Hull; E. Wood, 
760 New Hey Rd., Huddersfield. 


RESULT OF “ AD.-LIMERICK " CONTEST No. 5. 
The prize of 25 for the best last line in this coutest 
was awarded to A. Fletcher, 85 Clifton Rd., Aston, 
Uirmingham, for the following : 
When Charlie and Mollie were wed. 


Such as ‘ Wood-Milne,’ whose ‘ heels’ keep ‘ ahead.’” 
f Twenty consolation gifts have boen awarded to the 
vllowing : 

Rk. Allen, 188 High St, Southampton; G. Bye, Win- 
chester St., Botley, Southampton; C. Clark, 43 Gold- 
emith Rd., King’s Heath, Bireinghants L. Dakin, 7 
Lichfield Rd., Gt. Yarmouth; A. G. Davis, 11 Wood- 
ficld Cres., Kidderminster; CW. Ford, 65 Lytton Rd., 
leicester: E, J. McGibbon, 1 Moor Rd., Wathon 
Dearne, Rotherham; H. W, Jukes, 6 Melbourne Place, 
Newtown, Bristol; Mrs. E. M. Mullineaux, 1 Dove Ave,. 
Penwortham, Murch, 122 High 


rs. W. H. 
St., Crediton; Mrs. F. 8. Pashier, 180 Cromwell Rd., 
Rushden, Northante; W._Pattereon, ‘oward 8t., 
arrow, Durham; Mrs, B, Reid, 87 Waterloo Rd., South 
Zerdley, Birmingham; A. Ruddlesden, 17 Bloomfield 
Ave. Bath; Mra. A._R. Russell, Broughahane Rd., 
Ballymena,’ Belfast; J. T. Shields, 85 Bellamy 8t., 
Lalham; W. Storey, 65 Olivia S8t.. 


Bootle, Live: 1; 
. BF. 


Thompsot 
B: Wigley, Par Station, Cornwall. 


Paice eS nt A la Beh Sly det 
RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1, Al] anewers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Ucurietta Street, London, W.C. 


2. You may take part in any number of these footline 
ccinpetitions, but your reply to each must be written on 
& separate postcard. 


3. Each postcard muet bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
\ypewritten or printed, 


ue Each competitor must give hie 
uless this condition ie complied 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 


.5. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 
You will find this name in the announcement of the 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
fre fulfilled all postcards 


or her real address. 
with, the competitor 


be sent in one 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard ’ in the top left-hand 
corner, but each postcard muet bear the full name and 
acdress of the sender. 


Joo A attempts must arrive not later than Tueeday, 
7, Each competition will be judged separately, and 
tho prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be 
“warded to the efforts considered the best. 


& In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the Goaras are ifte, the prizes 
Will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


—For the five best replies I will give Folding Nuil Scissors. 
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Secret. 


Wonderful Discovery for the 


COMPLEXION 


Removes Every Blemish from the Skin. 


Write To-day and You Will Receive by Return Post a Sample Box Free. 


A clear skin, soft and smooth, without a single 
spot or blemish. 

, This kind of skin can now be obtained by any- 
one. Science has discovered a certain cure for 
an imperfect complexion. 

VEGETINE PILLS are the only safe and 
oeais remedy for a rough, blotchy, or pimply 
skin. 

Many people think there is no cure for a bad 
complexion, and until VEGETINE PILLS were 
discovered there was no cure. You hear people 
say, “I have a naturally bad complexion.” There 
is no such thing as a naturally bad complexion. 
VEGETINE PILLS give you the complexion 
Nature meant you to have. Hitherto the mis- 
take has been made of trying to cure face 
blemishes by outward applications. 

Creams, salves, lotions, powders, cosmetics of 
all kinds, are worse than useless, 


HOW VECETINE 
ACTS. 


The effect of 
VEGETINE 
PILLS is to draw 
allimpurities away 
from the skin sur- 
face and to dis- 
charge these from 
the system. It is 
a blood-cleanser of 
extraordinary 

tency, and when 
it is used the fol- 
lowing face 
blemishes at once 
disappear :— 

Pimples. 

Lack of Coloar. 
Blotches. 

Eczema. 

Acne. 

Bolls. 

Spots. 

Skin Roughness. 
Sallowness. - 
Pasty Complexion. 
Greasy Skin. 
Blackheads. 


A SUCCESTION. 


If you suffer from any complexion troubles 


whatever, adopt this suggestion: Make one 
trial of VEGETINE PILLS. In three days 
you will notice an improvement. In ten to 


ou will be astounded by the 
tter in your appearance ; and 
you persevere 


fourteen days 
change for the 
in a very short time you will—i 
—have an absolutely perfect skin. 

VEGETINE PILLS do actually create a 
beautiful complexion, and are bringing happiness 
and peace of mind to thousands who have suffered 
for years. 


CURED BY A SINCLE BOX. 
The action of VEGETINE is so effective and 
eedy that many sufferers have been cured by a 
sine box. 


PN 'D MACQUEENS 


CREATES BEAUTY from WITHIN 


At all Chemists, Viid., 2:9, & 4/6. 


Colonial readers can 


Melbourne. India: Co., 


mith, Siannistreet 
Lennon 


h Vegetine from the fo 
Sag cael dotectte® Kemp ¥ Co. Ltd., Bombay. 


td., Cape Town and Branches. 


Mr. W. Townsend writes: Am obliged for the sample 
bor, . . Have only taken four doses, and am 
already cured of my complaint. Itried many ointments, 
but could not get cured. 

Miss Elder writes: Thanks for sample. My face 
has improved wonderfully with the first few doses 
+ + « « Am obtaining a supply from my chemist. 

Miss Ellman writes: I write to you with gratitude 
for the sample box sent a few days since. My neck anit 
chest were a mass of eruptions. In five days they were 
almost gone, so I purchased a bor locally to continue 
the treatment. 

Mr. Robert James (Sheffield) writes: I received a 
sample box of Vegetine from you some time ago. I had 
a very bad skin and was always subject to pimples, and 
try all I could I was never able to rid myself of them. 
Your remedy is a marvel, for my skin is as nice and 
clear as the most particular person could ever desire. 

Miss M. J. Millard (London) writes: I hare 
received very great benefit from your Vegetine Pills. 
IT have only used one 
box in addition to 
the free sample and 
am more than pleased 
at theresult. Ihave 
now a beautiful and 
clear complexion, and 
my skin ts all that I 
can wish. Moreover, 
my health is so much 
better since that I 
cannot speak well 
enough of them. 


TEST IT TO-DAY 
FREE. 


To-day you are 
given a great 
opportunity to try 
this splendid 
Remedy, which will 
cost you nothing. 

Send the follow- 
ing coupon, to- 
gether with a 
penny stamp for 
return tage, to 
the DAV1D MAC. 
QUEEN CO, 
Paternoster Row, London, Ev. when a free box 
of VEGETINE PILLS will e sent you. This 
box will convince you that they are what we say 
they are—the only medicine which will produce 
a perfectly clear atin and create beauty. 

If there is anything wrong with your com- 
plexion you will be saved endless worry and 
trouble if you try VEGETINE PILLS at once. 

VEGETINE PILLS are sold by all chemists, 
including Boots. Taylors, T. White Co., 
Lewis and Burrows, Parkes, etc., at ls. 14d. 
98. 9d., and 4s. 6d., or direct, post free. But it 
desired you can use the coupon printed below and 
let us send you a frec box. 


TO TRY THIS WORLD-FAMOUS 
BEAUTY SECRET FREE. 


To the DAVID MACQUEEN CO., P., 14/6/13 
Paternostcr Row, London, E.C. . 
Not having previously tried Vegetine Pills, I desire you to 
forward me one of your free trial boxes. I enclose ld. 
stamp for cost of postage. 


G06 isis ssinsscis ssn ovensnnnasvesaoacdesdeutasesstanadeeaneenneaeags . 
Address .. 
Address: THE DAVID MACQUEEN CO., 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Lowing Agents—Australia: Longmore’s, Bourke Street, 


South Africa : 


Mark postcards “ Swing.” (See rules on this page.) 


ae Try * a a aa 
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TT Suffragettes had 
declared war on the 


Dary Monrror. For 
woe:s tho Monrtror had 
been attacking them merci- 
lessly, holding them up to 
ridicule, inciting the public 
against them. With its 
huge circulation the paper 
was one of the greatest 
forces in their way, and so 
at last they revolted. 

The declaration of war 
took the form of an official 


communication, signed 
simply ‘‘ Bunty,” to the 
Editor of the Monrror. 


a ™ Re a 
mai le one, bu C) . 
Editor of the Mon1Tos sCGOrED. 
showed his contempt for it and its throats by pub- 
lishing it in fall. 

He also published a list of all the damage done by 
the Suffragettes in their efforts to obtain the vote to 
the property of plo who had nothing to do with 
giving or withholding the vote, and also @ series of 
photographs, ail of them unflattering and some of 
them Indicrously grotesque, of prominent leaders in 
the movement. 

The commtnication, which was on paper 
headed “The Feminine Franchise Fedoration,” was 
Har exty across the top of the two middle columns of 
the front page of the Monrrox. This is what it said : 

- “ Sir,—I must ask you to take warning that 
unless the Darty Monyrror at once ocases its 
policy of extreme antagonism to the cause of 
votes for women, steps to prevent the paper 
a two days henco will be taken. Our 
plans to this end, if neccessary, are complete, and 
ONITOR. 
“ Bunty.” 

The headline, ‘The Mosrtor Will Appear,” was 
the paper's reply, and seldom since it first came out 
had it enjoyed such a 
splendid free advertise- 
ment. For once in a 
way the Monrror’s 
rivals referred to its 
existence as their text 
for vigorous demands 
ali] for the safety and free- 
fz; dom of the gener- 

7 ally, the whole 
coun had a new 
sensation for a topic 
of conversation. One 
thi was coertain—if 
the Monrrok did come 
out on the morrow its 
sales would beat all 
records, for everyone 
would be curious to see 
it and see what it had 
to say on the subject 
of the Suffragettes. 

And in the great offices of the Monitor they wero 
cing on as usual to bring the paper out. Stephen 
Toate, the Editor, ‘‘ the man with the smartest clothes 
and the smartest brain in Fleet Street,” according to 
those who knew him and worked with him, sat back 
in his deep, cosy chair doing nothing seemingly, but 
thinking, scheming, directing in reality. 

The precautions he caused to he taken against 
possible Suffragette attempts to injure the Monrror 
were apparently thorough and complete. Uuder no 
pretext were women to be permitted to enter the 
offices that day; every unknown visitor passed into 
the building was to be. kept under observation ; the 
premises were systematically searched for any sign of 
a bomb. 

Every precaution that forethought could suggest to 
insure the safe publication and distribution of the 
Monrror was taken, in fact; but, in spite of the out- 
ward air of quiet confidence in Stephen Jones, there 
was an uneasy feeling over his staff and over the other 
departments of the paper. Bunty the Mysterious was 
so determined, so daring, 8o ingenious; she was no 
idle boaster ; she must have had some definite plan of 
action in her mind when she wrote that letter. This 
was the general feeling. 

And of all the men on the staff of the Monitor 
George Marchant was perhaps the most  cxercised 
to find out Bunty’s scheme and defeat it, if possible. 
This was, in a way, odd, for Marchant was leaving the 
paper that very day. Hoe had been fired; working 
against the clock, he had let the Monrtor in for a 
thousand pounds libel damages through not verifying— 
because he had not time to verify and also get his 
story written—a certain statement made to him in the 
course of an interview, and so he was going with a 
black mark against his name. 

At the moment his outlook was blank ; he had tried 
half a dozen papers for a job without success, and soon 
he knew, and hoped, there would be some one else, a 
baby son or daughter, to keep in addition to his wife 
and himself. 


our cue will be to-morrow’s 


Short looked wp sharply and 
coldly from the evening paper 
he was scanning. 


Now, ladies! 


Complete Short Story. 


The Daring Exploits of Bunty, the Lady Who Pulled the Strings for “the Cause.” 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


WEEE ENDING 
JUNE 14, 1913. 


“ Skeffington’s,” came 
the reply. ‘“* Why——” 
But he did not hold on 
to tell the rather insole:.t 
voived girl at the other er 
why the name of Skeffing. 
ton had such an excitabhls 
effect upon him ; he dashed 
the receiver on to its hook, 
and jumping up and facin. 
his wife proceeded to cm. 
brace her with a Loyish 1. 
thusiasm which astonished 
her for the moment. 
“My luck’s in!” ho 
: cried—‘ right bang in! Ivo 
. beaten ’em all, or I'm a 
Dutchman — Bunty, Step. 
hen Jones, Scotland Yar, 
the whole caboodle! [cant 


It was imporative that he must go on making money | be wrong—and their game's as plain as a pikestaif.” 
“Drink your tea and tell me all about it, you silly 
old boy!” she said. ‘* Who is Skeffington ?” 
He went close up to her, his face flushed with excits- 
ment, and whispered ea in her ear. 
else, 


somehow, and he felt that if he could only get a chance 
to re-establish himself that he might yct stay with the 
Monrror. And so, having nothing much else to do— 
Short, his news editor, had for three days - left him 
to kick his heels about the office and wait for stories 
that never came his way—he sat and smoked and 
thought at his desk in the reporters’ room. 

About four o'clock a foeling of restless revolt came 
upon him ; he could stand being ignored and left to his 
own devices no longer, and be walked into the news- 
room and spoke to Short. 

“I'd like to go out for half an hour, if you don't 
want me,” he said. 

Short looked up sharply and coldly from the evening 
he he was scanning. ‘ No, I don’t want you. 
His voice had a note of contempt in it, and for a 
momont Marchant felt that he wanted to hit him. 
There had always been an underourrent of friction 
between them. ‘But he controlled himself and turned 
and left the room without a word. His wife had 
taken rooms in Bloomsbury, so he thought he would 
go home for tea, 

For a time he ceased to think about the Monrror, and 
Short, and the Suffragettes, and it was not until he had 
turned out of Southampton Row into Bloomsbury 
Square that the matter returned to his mind. 

The fact that he was passing the house in which 
Mra. Agatha Philpot, the acting a gurenene of the 
Feminine Franchise Federation, recalled it. Now that 
Mrs. Martha Ogleworthy was under arrest Mrs. 
Philpot was Bunty's o of staff ; she was the ipter- 
mediary between the will-o'-the-wisp master woman 
ey ieee who did—or tried to do—her amazing 

The sight of Mrs. Philpot’s house, then being used 
as the headquarters of the Suffragettes, gave Gorge 
Marchant an idea. Nobody from the Mosrror had, 
he knew, been sent to try to spy out the land there ; 
it evidently had not occurred to Stephen Jones or 
Short to send anyone. 

Of course, there might not be anything to spy out, 
but, on the other hand, there ics be. There was 
just a chance of discovering something, anyhow, and 
a sudden fecling that he stood to lose nothing, but, 
perbaps, to gain much prompted Marchant to go up 
the steps, ring the bell, and hand in his card, 

Doubtless because she imagined that he had come 
in connection with Bunty’s letter Mra. Philpot saw him, 

“Mr. Marchant?” she said. ‘“‘ Won't you sit 
down?” She motioned to a chair by the table at 
which she was sitting. 

“I have come to ask you if you want a Press agent,” 
eaid Marchant, ‘‘ some one to get matter into the papers 
and ea gt about the Sutfragettes, you know. I 
am leaving the Monrror, and I thought——” 

“Thank you very much,” interrupted Mrs. Philpot, 
rising, ‘“‘ but we have our own arrangements for pub- 
licity. Good afternoon!” 

Georgo Marchant bowed himself out, feeling that he 
had been rather badly 
snubbed, and that all 
he had got for his pains 
was the sight of a tele- 
phone number written 
on Mrs. Philpots 
blotter. 

It was not until ten 
minutes later, when he 
had got home and, 
partly to pretend to ,ff 
his wife that he had .{ 
work to do, and partly 
because his training 
had taught him to 
neglect nothing that 
might be a clue, ran, 
up the number he ha: 
scen, that he realised 
how chance had play 
into his hands an 


“My luck’s in,” he cried, 
“right bang in! I've beaten 
"em all,” 


ed 
chosen him to savo the Monrros. 
s 


George Marchant almost upset the cup of tea which 
his wife placed by his elbow on his writing-table. 

“What name did you eay ?”’ he repeated into the 
telephone, almost standing up in his excitement. 


“Why ts ironing on a warn sunnesr’s day like a strawberry ice? ”’ 


“Tt must 
mean that and not! o said. “So now here 
goes to gulp my tea an 

taxi back to the office. 
Jones won't be snuffy 
when he hears what 
I’vo got to tell him, I 
bet, and as for Short— 
well, he can do—any- 
thing he likes now, Witn 
a littlo luck, my dear, 
they're going to ask me 
to stay on the Monrror, 
and I’m going to con- 
sent when they've 
promised me a two- 
pound a week rise. 
Good-bye! Ill wire 
on if I'm going to 

late for dinner. 

The Editor of the 
Monrror looked mildly 
surprised when, just 
after five o'clock, George Marchant, of all peo! 
walked into his room. 

“Mr. Jones,” Marchant began, without any sort cf 
preamblo, ‘I believe I have tumbled across Bunty 3 
plan to stop the paper coming out to-morrow.” 

“Yes?” drawled Stephen Jones in that quit, 
rather bored sort of voice characteristic of hi 
“Yes? Have you?” He flicked a speck of dusi uf 
one of the sleeves of his beautifully cut coat. 

Tho reporter knew his manner, and was not in t!.> 
least damped by it. ‘You have heard of sym- 
pathetic ink ?”” he asked. 

Stephen Jones had a remarkably quick brain. “I 
seem to have heard of such things,” he drawled, as » 
startled look flashed into his eyes. ‘‘ Writing done i 
sympathetic ink only shows up when the payer ts 
warmed, docsn’t it ?” 

“Yes. Well, Bunty is trying some such dodge on :1 

The Editor shook the ash off the cigar he was smohit: :. 
‘‘ What makes you think this, Marchant?” 

ae | Kapuesied. to drop into Mrs. Agatha Philpot 4 
office just now, On a blotting-pad on her desk was 4 
telephone number. I had the curiosity to ring up th: 
number, and found that it was Skeffington’s. ‘iis 
Monitor's ink comes from Skeffington’s. They d» 
not supply any other paper, so far as I know. { 
think the coinciderce iE worth inquiring into.” 

“Yes, I think it is,” said the Editor, unrufled out- 
wardly, but an odd, bright look in his eyes. ~ You 
had better take the mattor in hand, Marchant. Rins 
up ananalystfor mo. We'll have the machines stopped. 
If Bunty’s idea is for the contents of the Mositn 
to fade away before people’s eyes to-morrow, Vin 
afraid she'll be disappointed. You might ulso ask 
Skeffington himsclf to come up and see mc at once. 


The Editor shook the ash off t: ¢ 
cigar he wus smoking. 


George Marchant was rather late for dinner. 

** Jones, and Short, and Taylor, the manager, anil 
half a dozen more insisted upon taking me out and 
buying me champagne,” he explained. “ My hut, 
won't Bunty say some things to Agatha Philpo' 
to-morrow! Old Skeffington says that one of hu 
men—he thinks he can spot the chap—must have been 
paid by the Foderation to treat all the Monitor 8 Is 
with a chemical that would make it fade to nothing ' 
daylight. Almost as soon as people had opened tit 

apers in the morning they would have become blank 

suppose Mrs. Philpot was so anxious to know if tue 
stat had beon put in the tins that she could not wi 
until the morning and eee, but she had to ring up and 
ask; anyhow, the man Skeffington is charging ° 
suspicion was rung up by a woman this afternoon. — 

““I¢ was rather lucky a woman did ring him ur, 
wasn’t it, George 1” laughed Mrs. Marchant.“ Luci: 
for us especially. Did you hold that pistol for two 
pounds a week more to Mr. Jones's head ?. 34 

““T did,” said her husband ; “ and he said T could 
have it—but he'd make it three if I liked. 


(Another Bunty story next week.) 


(Turn to page 1284.) 


Jousting, ___Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, aes 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
pert thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All Comm: (nications 
Should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements muct be received by 
Friday morning for the following week’s issue. : 


at Bs] und 106 meee ‘A deli Fmt ooar CO MELEXtO™ Ce! food. 
‘ = res] 
ree, 00 Bovenden rest, Bloom tho 


hly cleanses the pores, and pre- 
moses the healthy « n condition 80 easential to besity- 
tuflics « one month’s convincing trial, free for 
T9d. —Peach-Bloom Co., 4 Wichiason Hosd, Nunhead, 


MEN, send two Books,— FREE. 

Mr. George, 2135 High Btreet, bag Aart bee ay 
BOOTS.—Save nearly We bu: from Factory 
BNGTH | Uroct. AGENTS WANTED. Writelor lit, parvioulars, 
AND Barkin Wau rows It ou have British Boot Co. (608), Portiand Square, 
worched np GS te K on gens eS 
dewined B Se Strevgth 

2D your orces VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
id. tor setae on Nervous mor EXCESS ES eat Varicooste and its sccompenying debility and nervous 


rienced, the married, or thoee contemplating | Weakness should send for illustrated ciroular, 
useliige, no other work contains so much helpful or | #t# sucocasful treatment and cure by the only rations 
ceusible advice, or will rove eo intare ting en nd instruo- | #Dd ad method. No electricit; aA nt sealed, 


Many’'s the time 
I've thanked my 
stars for Watson's 
Matchless Cleanser.” 


Encrgies and Powers. Bent in in plain senled envelupe 

Marlee Gordon, No. & Gordonhelme Dis: | oe pe 
Addrose—Charl BILLIARDS. —! How to play the eame__Ifany 
pensury, Bradford, Yorks. (Copyright). one would take The Game of Billisrds and How to 


su he would soon 
ying for the table. The 


EVERYTHING SENT PRIVATELY on 
2) proval, then if satisfied you keep the gouds and pay Be 1/2 from A. F, Sowter, Publisher, anay a poms foe 
menthly, Clothing, ings. Brace Watches, Graino | London, W.C. 
pune, TAS her State requirements.— 
he & P. Stores, Colebyook House, Finsbury | ~~ _______ © 
Pati, London, N. PUN FOR SIXPBNOB.—Ventrilnquist’s Double 
| Throat; fits root of mouth, always invisi! ee aatoniane 


WATSON'S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 
fulfils every house-cleaning requirement more 
thoroughly, more economically, and more easily 
than any other soap you have ever tried. 


canary, 
BOON TO WEAK MBEN.- Nervous and | and imitate birds and beasts. Ua, each, four for 1-.— 
Physieal Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, und | Sydney Benson (Dept. T) 209 Pentonville Rd..,. . 
if Trea! i roped Stalin votian 
ing hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, sent 
sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 125 igh SUPERELUOUS HAIR Eradicated.—Doctor's 
n, London, W.C. famous qocipe. a ae petimonials. mials.—H, Stevens, 71 Back, 


is sun! 
-RANDSOME MEW are slightly sunburnt | SPHECHES.—Those to whom it is necessary to 
grnuine, 1) i fae bronze ah eee ,Malden, Surrey. | ™@*e & speech sooca tionally 3 and finda aimeaky 4 in doing 


MA Ang last the ke they vane Post free for | v2 irom 3 - r 
BLUSHING CURED. Doctor's ccipe | 4 ¥- Bowler, Publisher, 17 Henrietta st. Londo, | Not only is it made from the purest materials— 
1. order. Testimonials.— irene (Box ar? 2), m1 Back SSS ee 


ee cOXCLE COVERS, guarantess, a0; Tube 22 | materials which cannot possibly injure the skin or the 


gent poaronrd nmnediney, fr foe peticties of cut | GT ARMEMBRIERS should write for par ABEMERR ERS soca pre for paresara ct daintiest fabric—but every tablet is GUARANTEED 
taranteed prods. ee to Groen Bnet Ciemrem | Pomona? ee ey bathers 390 Ai rAwom |} a full-weight pound (16 ounces) when manufactured. 


FREB.—Pocket Rubber Stamp of r name and STAMPS.- Fourteen Austria Jubilee, free. Send 
citven clas partioulare of money-zmalkin ing spare-tine | Postuge.—D. Jofery, O14 Crawford Btreet, Marylebous, 


Be on your guard against the ‘‘ odd-weight”” soaps again 
vork.--B. 


being widely offered; they mean extra profit to the 
makers, but extra cost to you. For genuine full value get 


WATSON’S 
MATCHLESS 
CLEANSER 


The First and Best-Known of Watson’s Three Prize Soaps. 


WATSON’S OTHER PRIZE SOAPS ARE: 
Nabolic (Disinfectant) Soapcleans & disin- | Sparkla (Scouring and Polishing) Soap 


in 8 hours, by his new discovery. —Write to day, eustos. “ Etiquette for Men,” by G. R. M. Devereux. It may be 
ine U- to British Chemical Oo, 3 New treet, | bad, post free, for 1:2 fron A. F. Sowter, Pablisher, 17 
Birmingham. Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


raTRONISED HI A] THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFE2 

is wade to the Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly 140 18, 

On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRECT 5/6 f 
FROM OUR LOOMS toyouraddress ff 
one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- }* 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 

suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &&., handsome! bordered in 80 different 

qutkey patterns and fashionable self- ene Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colourings 


PxDUGh 7 SVE Ly OnDitany | RUGS GIVEN 
AWAY. 


fects. Wherever Nubolic is used, sweetness brings brightness everywhere—without hard 
prevails. 16 ozs., 3\d., 12 ozs., 3d-, 8 oze., 2d. work. ‘Iwo sizes: 1d, cakes, or large tar 34. 


Save all the wrappers, send them in accordance with 
=z the rules, and a useful prize is GUARANTEED. we 


If you have difficulty in obtaining any of WATSON’S THREE PRIZE SOAPS, 
write, giving your dealer's name and address. Postage will be refunded. 


(N.S. Dept.) JOSEPH WATSON & SONS, Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds 


SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be 
sent out eas Sample Carpets, with 
thus s 


owing the 
identical ge 
= ne a in 
a 
made of material save oils bas being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained 
irect from our looms, thus saving the pur- 
snes all Ron carannn 
LD DURING THE PaST 
TWELVE ONTOS. Money willingly re- 


turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 
Ordersand Unsolicited Testimanials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 

With every t we shall 

ABSOLUTELY GIVE ‘AWAY a 

very handsome Rug to 

match, or we will send 
Ww PETS & 


ed whew CHOCOLATED 
—— | LILY CARAMELS 


Toothsome, delicious, dainty. The same ! 
delightful combination of cream, sugar | 
and almonds which made Lily Carame's | 
so famous, covered with fragrant |i 


chocolate. \ 
Absolutely Irresistible | 
Get a 3-lb. to-day and see the namc 
Clarnico at the bottom of each piece. | 


CLARNICO 
LILY 
CARAMELS 


THE NEW CHOCOLATED ONES \' 
a“ \ 
Made by Ay y Z, | 


Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs 


¢ h 
Ltd., London, Ss 2 
ance etC 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 4 


é& Leeds, sending ru 
@ nt‘al Brasae! Chee my 
@nt'alBrasselatie Carpetatse 101 voi. ed Ph Ds os your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Rugs, 


‘several of these carpe! te during ng the last oimteon tmeonnt 06 enclescd. ‘The lest we bad teem you 
ase have been vesy well plassed with them.” { has been in wear twelve years.” 


Slary ILnstrated B. Catal earthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and 
corey 2 Bedspreads Quits, T. bieLinens, Sonrtonton lovermantels, Linvloums, Blankets, 
Curtains, &o., P oat Foeo, it’ when writing you mention Pearson's Weelly, 14.613, address— 


F. HODGSON 8 SONS :27%-.w1zesntectte. WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Meat and Potato Ple. 

Butter a pie-dish and line it with mashed potato. 
Then place in the Se en ed cold rieat ce ayeikle 
with r, salt, and scra: onion. en a laye 
of ed ar om and another of meat till the dish is filled, 
the last layer being of potato, Brown in an oven. 
Serve hot. 


del , ae 
al Take Te bose of butter and work it to a 


cream with four ounccs of sugar, and three eggs, 
broken whole into this mixture, and beat for three 
minutes. Then stir in half a pound of flour and 
cornflour mixed, with a teaspoonful of se 
L silane! and a pinch of spice. When partly bak 


lecorate with a few pieces of candied peel. 
jovel Way o Ing Dried Haddock. 
A Novste'the haddock in a baking-tin, with the 
skin downwards, and pour over it just x fficient 
water to cover the skin but not the rest of tho fish. 
Place in the oven and bake for fifteen minutes. 
Then remove the skin from the fish and pour off 
the water. Cover with milk, strew pieces of butter 
over the fish, and bake a nice light brown. 
A Delicious Cake Without Eggs. 
ake one pound of four, ey a pinch of salt, and 

rub into it one pound of butter. Add half o pound 
each of currants and sultanas, four ounces of 
shredded mixed pecl, one heaped teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, and one ounce of sweet almonds, 
chopped small. Mix with a pint of milk. Pour 
into @ greased and papered tin and bake for two 
hours. . 


Beetroots Pickle. 
™ Wash the bestroots, taking care not to break 
the skin, place them in boiling water and allow to 
simmer for two hours. Then remove from the 
saucepan and allow to cool. When cool peel and 
slice and place in wide-mouthed jars or bottles. 
Boil vinegar in the proportions of one ounce each of 
pper and allspice to every half-gallon of vinegar. 
our this when cold on the beets and cover tightly. 
The pickle will be ready in one week. 
Potato Sausages. 

Take five or more, as required, large potatoes, 
scrape them, and bake in 6 hot oven till cooked 
sufficiently to pierce easily. While these cook, 
simmer as many pork sausa; 
in well-seasoned water for five minutes. When the 
potatoes are ready, slice off the top of each and 
scoop out the inside. Mash this finely and mix 
with milk and a little butter. Put a dessertspoonful 
of the mashed potato into each potato case, then 
remove the meat from a sausage skin and place in 
the potato. Fill up with mashed potato and place 
the stuffed potatoes on a baking-disht Cover with 
greased paper and bake for twenty minutes. 


Two Cheese Recipes. 
Cheese Toast. 

Hard-boil two eggs, then shell them, and take 
out the yolks, and pound them smoothly ; add two 
ounces of stale, grated cheese and once ounce of 
butter; mix all together adding salt, mustard and 
cayenne to taste. Cut slices of toast into neat 
shapes, spread thickly with this mixture and bake 
in a sharp oven till hot. Chop the whites of the 
eggs finely and decorate the pieces of toast, 
Omelette with Cheese. 

Beat eggs as for plain omelet, then add two 
ounces of finely grated cheese, a small pinch of 
salt and pepper. Fry omelet in the usual way, 
and before folding over sprinkle an ounce of finely 
grated cheese over it. Serve immediately. 


“GREATER RELIEF THAN ANY 


OTHER REMEDY.” 

“I USED TO BE UTTERLY PROSTRATE.” 

More grateful words from one who has suffered 
could not be expressed than those of Mies E. Moss, 
Cambria Cottage, Ruardean, She says:—‘ I have 
suffered from headache—a severe form of Migraine 
—for many years, and find the Kephaldol tablets 
give greater relief than any other remedy. I used 
to be utterly prostrate when I had an attack, but 
am now able to continue my ordinary duties.” 

Kephaldol seems to have a remarkably quick 
effect in relieving pain, and yet is said to be ab- 
solutely harmless. Whether the pain is due to 
Neuralgia, Neuritis, Rheumatism, Sciatica, or 
Lumbago, Miss Mogs’s example might be followed 
with the certainty of quick relief. There is nothing 
like Kephaldol—nothing equals it. As one corre- 
spondent wrote, “It acts like magici_ Chemists 
report that the demand is large and the results 
excellent, 


as there are potatoes }- 


x 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by - Isobel. 


MY LADY’S MANNERS. 


Etiquette for Guests. 

Youne girls who are visiting or staying with 
people not very well known to them often feel 
nervous and shy because they are not quite sure 
how they ought to behave. Perhaps the following 
few hints may help them : 

Always answer an invitation by return of post 
if possible, and in the same form in which the 
invitation has been given. If you receive a printed 
card, reply in one of the following ways : 


Miss —— accepts with much pleasure Mrs. 
_— kind invitation for Wednesday, July 13th,” 


or “ Miss —— much regrets that owing to a previous 
engagement she is unable to accept Mrs. —— 
invitation for Wednesday, July 13th.” 

If you receive a note, answer it with one of the 
same kind, using the same kind of signature, 
“Yours faithfully,” or ‘ Yours affectionately,” 
or whatever it may be. 


When you receive an invitation, notice carefully 


the time for which it is given, and reach the place |’ 


as nearly as possible to the moment. It used to 
be thought correct to be a few minutes late, but 
this is no longer the custom. People nowadays 
are too busy to care about meeting their time in 
waiting for tardy visitors, and it looks ve bad 
if an unm girl keeps a whole roomful of 
people in a state of expectancy till she chooses 

to arrive. 
Go straight to your hostess and shake hands. 
i of the 


M® Spiffkin-Pistte 


. 
Bridge, Com bipm 


It looks very bad to kee, 
a whole company of people 
wasting. 
must not sit silent in a corner. You must make 
an effort to talk and seem interested and amused, 
for, otherwise, your hostess will be distressed by 

the thought that you are not enjoying yourself. 

If you have stayed with anyone, you should 
write ‘a note of thanks. It is usual to do this also 
after a long day spent with friends, or anything in 
the way of a rather special treat or outing which 
they have given you. It is not necessary after a 
formal entertainment, such as a dinner or At 
Home. In this case you must pay a formal call 
of thanks. 

When you go to visit anyone, make a point of 
being very punctual at meals and of keeping your 
bedroom thoroughly tidy. 

Take with you some kind of occupation—sewing, 
letters to write, a book which you are studying— 
so that you may be able to entertain yourself 
during the early hours of the morning. 

Do not forget to tip the servants when you leave. 
You need not give very much, but they —— 
some little recognition of what they have done 
for you. If you are visiting at a small house, 
where only ons mail is kept, you should give 
her a fairly generous tip, for an extra person about 
the place makes « good deal of extra work for a 
single-handed maid. If two servants are kept, 
you need only tip the house-parlourmaid; the 
cook does not, as a rule, expect anything. 

If you are visiting at a larger house, where 
many servants are kept, you must tip the maid 
wiic waits on you in your room, the chauffeur 
who meets you at the station, and the parlour- 
maid or man-servant, 


WEEK ENDiNa 
JUNE 14, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. 


Should Milk 
Boil over, throw a little salt on the grate. 


This 


will prevent the disagreeable odour. 


To Clarify 
for Use. 

Place the fat in an enamelled saucepan wi’), 
water and half a teaspoonful of carbonate of s:!1, 
boil for twenty to twenty-five minutes, and leivs 
till cold. Then drain off water and remove pices 
from underneath. The fat will be found to bo 
quite fresh and white again. 


Pat Which Has Become too Dar 


Three Hints About Butter. 
Batter 


Should be a Ke pale yellow colour, neitlicr 
bright golden nor light cream. 
it should 

Be firm and dry and break ronghly when cut. 
Butter which cuts smoothly is mixed with mar- 
garine. 
Over-salted 

Butter can be improved by soaking for a shurt 
time in clear cold water. 


— Hints on Making Jam. 


le 
Perfectly dry fruit. 


Allow 
Three quarters of a pound of sugar to onc pound 
of fruit. 


Simmer ; 
ty for the first fifteen minutes, then boil 
rapidly till cooked, 
Place 
In perfectly ory jars, and do not cover till 
the jam is quite cold. 


How to Select Meat. 


ef 

Should be a deep red colour, not too bright. and 
elastic to the touch. The flesh should bo well 
marbled with a yellowish white fat, 
Mutton 

Should be almost pink and quite firm and dry, 
with white fat. 
Lamb and Veal 

Should be of a light pink colour, 


Pork 
Should be pink, and the flesh and fat rather 
soft, 


ea", Hints About Eg¢es. 


Of an egg contains three times a3 much food 
value as the white, 
The Fresher . 

The egg the more nourishment it contains, and 
the more it is cooked the more indigestible 1 
becomes. 
Hard-Boiled Eggs 

Are extremely difficult to digest. 


When Bolling an E¢s, 

Place it in cold water, and bring it gently t 
the boil. This makes it more nourishing and mote 
easily digested. 


Hints on Making Boiled Puddings: 
The Flour 
Should be carefully sifted. 
Suet : 
Freed from skin and finely chopped. 
The Water 5 at 

Should be boiling fast when the pudding isp" 
in, and must not be allowed to get off the boil. 
The Pudding Cloth 

Should be wrung out in hot watcr, 
well floured. 

The Basin : . 

Well greased before the pudding is put in. 
When the Pudding ; 

Is to be steamed, the water in the saucop? 
must be boiling when the pudding is put into 
steamer. 

Pudding Cloths capa 

Should be placed to soak es soon as ren’ 
from the basin, then washed and thoroughly d'+ | 


and th 
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~ —For the five best repiies I will give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “ Ironing.”’ (See page 1281.) 
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@atisfactory Folding Oar on 
efer. Rigid and Light. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. 
SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES BEAUTIFUL GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 


Postcard sent to-day wili brag you per return cur handsomety 
futetrated are Catalogue of tasteful and itetpensive Gold 
Jewellery im rich profusion. and including all the tatest high-class 
novelties of superior design and most beautiful workmanship, Charm- 
ing 18ct. Gold Engagement and Dress Rings, skilfully set with Diamonds, 
Rubies, Emeraids, Pearls. Sapphires and ofber precious stones, all of 
@uaranteed quality. Elegant Gold Brooches, Pendants. Bracelets. Ladies. 
and Gentlemen's Watches. and an enormugs variety of lovely Gold 
Jewellery of the very Gnest quality and design at keenly competitive 
peices, and on Easy Monthly Terms, or B/- io @ Discount for Cash. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES WELL-MADE 


gk ] : pf aie 
GRAVES TWO-GUINEA BUSINESS SUITS 


lt toa mistake to assume that a coally smart, gentlemanly and cerviccable cuit is net obtainable ct a 
moderate figure. We make a epcoiality of well cut, well tailored and well finished cults fer business 


men, to whom appearance is of great moment, at the rewarkably low price of 42/* These exits BEDSTEADS 
oe ee re a cen ee ee ee ee bd 
Reey Terme ancble you to have your suit immedistely, end spread the expense ever a few mouths, | 05 20U ow lniersit zon should fond f poicard to-day for ous 


Bedsteads of artistic demgn. We deliver any Bedstead you eelect 
imsared and Carriage Paid to your nearest railway station, on 
seceipt of smal! payment with order. The balance to be completed 
t= monthly puyments if you are entirely satished with the Bedstead 
-aftes the fullest examination and approval im your own home. 


& Post Card will bring you per return the Gnest display suuseal ciothing proposal. 1! only needs a Post Card 
submitted at the price, and gent to-day te cecure ger return our full bd ot 


WRITE ror PATTERNS GS Z iT WILL PAY YOU £3 


f 
i 
gi 


{hese cuttings (rom Cioth Lengths which we are ITH ORDER. Snengtes which we are now ennking up at OB. and 
new making up will eaable you to jadée of the excel L_ @ incinding patteras of Twarda, CHEVIOTS, J. G GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 
lance of the materials we are wing. and the undoubted Sxnors, Pia BLace & Bue Vicuwas, and 2 eptendid 
euperierity of design which characterises our cloths WE DELIVER tics te tard wearing Yorusuine Surrwes, 
peo tnene Powis you ate be orioaees agains qateria’ of pletion SSpeemced opiaise ad the acouty of the ceths, sad GRAVES HANDSOME CLOCKS 
Gaetan of aeaign, bot surely mo bares Se Sey camtade sald to aN wowith ‘cial over Sat: and couitahie conditions Our handsomely {Mlustra! Book 

can a ow 
dane by sending a Poot Card for patterna, Whether approved for G/- ¢@uarantes you protection agsinst risk of dengpeint- eallection of te ever ore Wiggly ee 
ze a Cre Se ee bor horce au ree erent Saves Lecopigh) a — * covers of one catalogue and fully describes reliable and 
designs are so longer restricted e catravagantiy tried on sthome, balance ee making cmapty toll ws when ond eon Clocks foe the Scan, Dias Room, Draw- 
priced suits, cow egua' wailal payable monthiy your order & your wishes: ve our most careful . Bedroom— ac’ OC) for every purpose. 
moderaisty priced tailoring. Send Postcard To-day, payments of G/- each. Not only are the designs original. artistic, and exclusive, 


but they are also of guaranteed acourate adjustment 
and precise finish. All Clocks are delivered insured and 
carriage paid to approved orders on receipt of small 
payment. Balance payable in monthly payments after 
full test andapproval Easy Terms or Discount for Cash. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES ‘VIBRA’ SEWING MACHINE 


We Deliver the Graves ‘Vibra’ Hand compcers witn coven 7 a 
Machine (without any Hire System form- amp ait accessonais £3 . 10 . 0 
alities), insured and carriage paid and com- 
plete with cover, al) accessories, and full 
instructions, fof 6/9 with order, and eleven 
monthly pustal payments of 5/9 if you are 
entirely satisfied & delighted with the outfit 
after examination & test in your own home 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET POST FREE 
If you would like more information than we 
give in this advertisement, send 
Post Card for Sewing Machine 
Booklet. It tells you ina clear 
way all about ‘Vibva’ Hand 
and Treadle Sewing Machines. 


dé. G@. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 
WE DELIVER sis magnificent compete 
Shefbeld Cutlery Service, comprising 61 Preces 
withoct case, direct from the factory, carriage paid to y 


ai approved orders, for 9/6 with erder, Balance 
is payable in @ monthly payments of B/G if enturely 
Satisfactory after full examination im your bome. 


THE KNIVES are of Genuine Shefiicid Steel, 


GYABLZE RMNYS 1 GALT OPE 
@ TABLE FEO @aec sexe 
GOSSCERT ENVY 8 TABLE CPR 
6 DESRERT FES 6 TEA SPUD 
G DESSERT SPH 1 METRO SPN 
4 eveas SP § 6GUGAR TNO 


Bows, Auto and Zithers Harpe M: 
jelodeons, Fiutes, Piccolos, mote, and 
Instruments, Pianca, 


} 
uf 


SPLENDID VALUES IN LEATHER BAGS 


GRAVES HIGH-GRADE FOOTWEAR On receipt of Postcard we wili send you our IMusrraced 
Catalogue of Bage and Truoke of every description, all 


oor Lada ea “alles bp += of reliable quality. all marked at keenest competitive prices 
Ctuidren should be in every home This ? and supplied carriage paid to approved orders on ieccipt of a 
Dock be compen ee aed i eee A smail paymcut with order. The balance being payable by 
babwart rs monthly payments after you have fully examined the bag in 


your own home. 2i/- in the § Cash Discount: 


We supply Gladstones from 21/-, Kit Bags 
19/6, Suit Cases 15/6, Cabin Trunks 28/-, 
Overland Trunks 28/-, and Hat Boxes and 
Cases, Hold-Alls, Brief Bags. Sample Cases, 
Dressing Cases, Dress Baskets, and Hand 
Bags in large variety, all at economical 
prices. These goods are of unquestionable 
quality and excellent finish and we under- 
take to satisfy you or immediately refund the 
whole of your money. Send Postcard to-day. 


J.G. GRAVES Lto. SHEFFIELD. 


SAFETY BLADES_ 
7 RE - SHARPENED 


Ly New Electrical Process. All kinds of 
Safety Razor Blides re-sharpened at Ve 
per dozen and mude Brrres THAN NEw. 
Send with v.U. to 
PORTER & Co. (Dept. A), 10 Milton 
Park, Highgate, London, N. 


FITNESS 


} Tp men of all ages. Why not write for my fren Book 
| and fit by the standare’, scientific method of cnring 
WEEVOUS BXHAUSTION, 1.ACK OF VItiOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VAXICO\.RLE, etc. Basy, 
mmple, No stomach medicines, ma.netinn, oF 
ity. No fatisving physical exercises or trict 
ietrules,no change ui hubits, loss of time or occupation 

but an assured restoraticn for al, men, See what cured 

jentesay. I send the book and 1,000 teatimoninie 

Kou piain envelope for .atamps poriag. Menti-n 


FURNITURE 


ae this paper. A.J. LEIGH, S2and 93 Greet Buasell ob 
London, W.0. Estabiisbed 2 years, 
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Mrs. Butler's party ; June 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
Lith, HLM.C.8. Rainbow | RESULT OF “ MIDDLES” No. 67. 


WEEK ENDING 
June 14, 1913. 


a - vs os ee Miss Le ag Peete : t 
une 13th, Shem-el-Nessim partys dune ,| The First Prize of £2 a W 
| i P eek for 
is de and Violet Croneen party, 8s mentioned | Fjye Years has been awarded to: 

= BS —and have a real— SIDNEY oO. en 53 st. Matthews 
us > “ MIDDLES'? HELPS AN INVALID. Smet SO Ie ain” sea SEA, 


A 


A. E. writes “‘ My weekly cop 
ust been delivered and I am de! ighted 
ou have awarded me a prize of £10 in 
‘or over twelve oma have been 
with a trying illness, and 
many months before I am able to 
work. Your prize has come at a very 
moment therefore. 
air treatment and the moncy w 
tent I want and the neccssary 


J 


Pe 


PROM " P.W.!" 

STILL another £2 a Week for Five Years is offered 
as first prize in “ Middles ” this week. This makes 
the eighth of these huge prizes that we have 
offered. No other paper in the world has offered 
pension prizes like this week by week, and I should 


INCOMES 


of Pearson’s has 


] 
I am afraid 
get back to 


I am going to take ti 
ill just buy me the 
camping utensils. 


The second prize of £30 has been awarded to: 
0. F. CHAPMAN, Parcel Post, Q.P.0., Leeds, forthe Middle + 
BILL BYKES’’—BUDDING ACTRESS’S ‘ ADVERTISEL,” 
The third prize of £20 has been awarded to 
DANIEL 25 SIME, 8 South Street, Perth, N.B., for tia 

3 


“Last HOPB’’—SPINSTER BIUDIED HYPNOTISM, 


The fourth prize of £10 has been awarded to 
J DODDS, O§ Blackett: Street, Newoastie-on-Tyne, for tie 
«LENDING MONEY '’—OUB “ BALMT pars.” 


to see that 
* Middles.’ 
ing in bed 
it will be 


opportune 
open- 


strongly advise you to make a big effort to win the | | am hoping to benefit by this treatment, and I 

big award this week. The list of P.1W. readers | shall al ping to tenets , 5 with 1,000 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 
P acat : : gD Nee ways associate the name © Pearson's wit! Alfor, Mra. M., Orchard House, Crewkerne, Som.; Affor’ 
who are enjoying private incomes as & F esult of | this event. Time hangs heavily with me now, 80 | T., 87 Newland, Northanptohy Ainslie, H, 151 Canning St, 
winning a big prize in P.I. is quite an imposing | J[ find your competition most interesting.” Bridgeton Cron chester; Kilaun, Mrs. 'y? Uiopibeneny Eee 
one. Here it is:- I am very glad indeed that Pearson’s Weekl Allen, a Go Bridge a recone a Pe 4. ie 79 Elder 
£500 a Year for Life Dr. Anderson, Pitvar | has been a help to you, A. E., and few things wil 1 | Riksecy,’C., Bulwell, Nottingham: iuniees bs 7th, oun 
SOE 8 _ House, Thorne Road, | give me greater pleasure than for you to write Rd., Newbold Moor, near Cheste eld nderson, T., Obscrva- 
Doncaster. and tell me in a few months time that you are well | (dasa; Andrews, -G. Aparere o Tiouse, Hsscot, Walsall 
Mr. E. J. Durham, . cect, 'W., 50 Biaids Causeway, Cambridge; Appleton, ED 

a 6e) or e ; on the road to recover: W 
wo a Week Or = — The Landscape, Priory y° The Bungalow, Caulkers Lane, cole; Appleyard, L. Cart 
Avenue, Hastings ‘good holiday this se Sab 8. Kulinguolme, Grimaby , Archbe [ate prow 
, OD — —_ ¥ e, A , E., ane, Brow® 
Batley; A 7 il Ra., Wincheste 

£2 a Week for 5 Years ek Reset “ p.w.tst? TRAVELS. Aina Z 1 agus. n Bemsworthy Asbo, etnies 
: : . 4 : 1. A. . 9 St ale 
Chelmsford. P.W. is certainly a record traveller, though Kahton,.’F.. Be Little Odell, near Sharnb ook; i ag 
tion Class, ‘Aldershot; Ashworth, 1 i 


Mr. Thomas Johnson, | exactly what is its record 
64 Wilson Street, St. 
Helens, Lancs. 


Mr. R. H. ea nap 


£2 a Week for 5 Years 
HH. J. H. smashes the last record. 
issue,” he writes, 


£2 a Week for 5 Years 


I havo never yet definitely 
settled, for as soon as I chronicle one it is beaten. 
“In a recent 
‘you chronicled the fact that 


Higher Educa 
., Castleton; Asplin, W. J. 
Be a o2T Beverley Ra., ii 

Ockbrook, near Derby; Atterton, 

H., 1 Thomas St., Bath 

; Avimal A., 


y Vila, 
Wty; 


1 The 


titutional Club, Union i ie , a 8, ‘ 
Street, Torquay. P.W swe seu pens Island. I think I can 7 Bindeate, Baa, Cauterd bagabaw,, Elsi, 6 uous 
£2 a Week for 5 Years M's. =. E, Lamont, | AP ee earson’s Weekly to an acquaint | paiiey, ‘r. K., 5 Lipson ee piymouth; Baker, C., 
we a Week CO Herondale Road, Moss- | ance on Fanning Island. ~This lonely, outlying | Leythorre. Sleaford; Baker, 8., 36 ‘Bellbrook PI., leeds; Bak. 
ley Hill, Liverpool. inland a o zax-oosen landing stating of the | We Mgr py ducsley. Ensor, a er ean aed, Ae 
k for 5 Year Mr. Sidney C. Bishop, | ali-red, acific telegraph cable. The mail | 3. Guard, R.N.B. Portemomtn: Barker, Mrs. M. J., 1 
22 a Weok for SVoars MS ©, Bitch | cenit is oo very infrerant that areca notice | Ea otf SEA eye 
et Nathews Sto | errs Fg pulabed bythe Poot Offen. belive | Batint nd, ate a. fy Sent 
£1 a Week for 1 Year Ae Aete  ncet, Lin a mail steamer call costs about £800. The last | stead. Hants. Barrett, FO. 6 Tivoli Pi, Bradford: Harz. 
ee ? r - ‘i 2 R wa iverpool; I Ce 
coln. Pearson's I sent three months ago, and they lorence, O° tea. fartington Grove, ee iciaver Raiders, ui 
: aha ; went via Chili, and from Chili specially by ELMS, | 60 Hocklitfe Ra.,” Leighton Buzzard, Barlow, 25 Dundcns:t 
Wouldn't you like to see your name in that | prolverine.” BE, Stockport ast, J, 8 Laurel Bd. St iieiéos; Narlo 
m 8 . * *. , w Cop, eshize; Bastow, Mrs, 3‘ hrew 
as ? Loree be is genes be added this week. Pearson's Weekly poured to readers specially a., | Stonebtid se ‘Park, he: Batt: Faith, “Celug 
y shouldn't it be yo by one of his Majeaty's ships is certainly a record Southbour cham; Bates, J. W., Harrow Cott.. West Maly 
Win the £100 offered— as far as my knowledge is concerned, H. J. H. Be , W.. ‘Diving Room, H. ‘and M. Railway. Spring 
Perhaps it will be beaten next week, however! |- a0 re. WK oor Beaumont, J. 
£8 25. POR A DOLL. I h ie d fri r S| Be bice Ba gt James Sh Re tneld; Bedtord, I "36 Mir: 
Tux Fresh Air Fund has many warm friends in | >. gee be ci cy oo —_ & pon supply of | 2 Beh do chapel Allerion, Leeds; Heer, Chas Bee i of 
South Africa, as will be proved by the following pap you do send, 1. Ud. M. Green. atte site 10 Backs; Beech ty. cs Orem 
You'll find— 106 Cliltonpark Ave., Belfast; Bell, G. H a 


—summer. 


SHOULD THEY PART? 
Here is a rather knotty pr 


letter which reached me a short time ago :— 
Union Castle Line, 
R.M.S. Walmer Castle. 


Dear Sir,—We beg to inclose cheque value £8 2s, on 7 . 4 stg 8 Wj Romford; Bibby, L., 8 Smith ; 
behalf of the Fresh y ts Fund. ‘hs sum was realised . ORRIED FATHER, who writes 3 will you please 10'S pencer Tee, J.pson "Rd. Plymout . 
: give me your advice in the following difficulty ? | 29 Crystal Rd. South Shore, Blackpool 
in a doll rafflo on board the above steamer on her teil 1 , 29 Crystal Ry! Dichall, A., 64 Farl St - 
homeward voyage from the Cape, through the instru- My profession calls me abroad toa tropical country | F. G.,213 Guison Rd., Coventry; Bisho ee ‘ 
mentality of Mrs. V. Croneen. This lady desives the | where there is no facility for children’s education. | St-. Welshpool; Bishop, T., 74 Foor n+ Folkestone: Bob 
day of the outing, provided by this money, to be called: | I am marricd and Lave two boys, aged six and two An, ($0 Bath ‘at. Graserend: gtantord G. Wlockpere: Bas = 
“Sydney and Violet Croncen Day.” respectively. My wife and I have just returned | 8 l..? New Rad., Hellitighey. Suen, B idk, Be ews 
Yours searhtelly, <% i to England for a holiday, and it is our intention st m'shelton, screenees Botbett, W. ae Craig 
t q 3 . 4 ¥ . i ive, . 

ea ee cone urg, | to leave the six-y ear-old son here to be educated. | Teisnmouth, 8. Deron; eg Oh pera Doutk, a 

‘AntucRr L. THoMAS, London I maintain that my wife should remain in England | Bonsall, 1... 69 Black Lane. Weodley, Cheshire; Bourlay © \. 
. a: eas to look after the children while I return abroad for Ae ig nd Moseley. Aiitee te Boyle we ae 

There is a ‘nice little story connected with the | a three ears’ epell of duty. My wife does not | %*- County Rad Ss pradyll, Miss M. A., i11 Coleherne (11 
raffle of this very ordinary doll which fotched such | agree with me, saying that her place is by my side. Burslem, Beats; le as ag UT escnt Ray fet ig ons 
a large amount. The lady and three gentlemen | What do you think we should do ? ”’—— Lirerpoot; Bray, as Fact ‘the Crescent Wisbech i 

* Pre Sie Pha cele r Ki be a, § land: 
me A a ogee or ae betwen - 1 tek that your wife is py Ngee FatTueEr. 37 “Hanover, Ba. Leeds, Workahire ‘Brinch, P. G. 

2d : ‘ou place your son in good hands there is not | Cliytoo. White Hart ‘Hotel, Harwich, Fstexi 

of conversation it leaked out that they all took a ay slightest Suen why a wife should stay in Ciaree ole Gardean,, i E aeint Be 
os Leer re in the ve of op F.A.F. | England, for during the greater part of the year ville Cottages, Fore CT Naim E, i a 
They decide o some practical work on their | your boy would be at school in any case. berry Hi. BW Brittain, J. 26 Bork 
so ae 5 : Ae c -on . . HL, 
own account. wife’s place, after all, is by her husband's side, and firmingbam;, Brier, A... 47 ‘Ackender ‘ 

Mrs. Croneen had a doll. They would raffle it | three years is a long time for you to be separated | Broots,” J. 7 Doncaster Ra. Highfeld, Pearl 
among their fellow-passengers for the sake of | from one another. Brooks” No G. 3g prance Ate, Bt. Boker, oening. A. 
een articulars 1271 PBiaren” nibe Sh, Waieinle, Brentham 

The doll was dressed in its Sunday best, tickets P ars on page ° Pu Brown, ts Ak aN ree contbridae, Sc u 
were sold at one shilling each, and the raffle fetched | BRIGHTER CRICKET. a ag Pett sh Yorks; 1 
several pounds. But here the good work did not | Every year new laws are suggested to brighten man,, J. Chyandour Olt, Pensances ull Ae Ee nore 
end, tha wine - Ge acl ratied it again, ve up ae In reoent Boatline » sented I Trent: Bann . 3g Mal Fal RA, Norwich: Burd} 

CEs a8 -o | invited readers to suggest new laws which were LU ag aa DOTS? Prescot Ri. 

900 slum kiddies bless South Africa for ever. to be funny. val ae TL eamire; aoe, Lee a Burden, Ta eee 

‘ P : Bi * Fer Fin Furness. 

— in our Weather Contest— The following are the successful attempts : peak. Sue ee 3.6 Brea Si. pats k: wei 

That the umpire when called upon for “ centre »» | Butler, Mrs. R., 14 Avon Tee., Fisherton, Salisbury; ace,” 

P.A.P, SPECIAL DAYS. shall shout “ Middle,” and thus get “ £2 a weck for Ie toers Ra. Ipswich | Cameo eral Shore Be voc. 
3 > ore, Islay; Cam 4 iss ., Ge . $ 

Tis weck we are glad to announce that six | five years.” dale, Lancs; Cam bell, B.. Garth Gardens, Aue pe 

i ty ; U a hy . . H all, is . ee mmouns, y a 

See ac angent | pk sega ae for the | The bowler shall have the right to fix his own | R ic Relfast; Campion, 8. Ff  Foringhams sree Hr 
slum kiddies w y take place, ‘his means | distance between wickets. He cannot, however, | mingbam; is; Cane. My Ur Malow St., Castistown, 1. ot ¥ 

that six kind-hearted people, or part 1 

i people, or parties, have each | bowl nearer than thrce full yards from the | Cannell, ©.. 7 Po ‘0., Wellingborough; Carey, w. Fs 

subscribed £8 2s. to the Fresh Air Fund—the sum | batsman. 36 Third Ave: ei cn den; Carlon, berets Mjreenatl 

that pays for a day’s outing for one party of 200] Due notice should be given when a run is about ma, Roekeis? Garter G.. Worley, RA ory Heath ict 
children with the necessary attendants. to be scored, and in no case must less than ten Qoruthers, Mrs., 67 ick. Fe Ray Basingstoke, Hants; ¢: 

As you already know, the donor of £8 2s. chooses | minutes’ notice be given. wright, Mra Fis ce oli ots Derby, OareriE DN seme a 
i day for his party and gives it what name he Gambling being prohibited, all countenanco of Pevensie, Mand ar atte, Mra, 60 vim Xi. adh 

ikes. “ pitch ” and “ toss ” is hereby condemned. titors In all have received Cons co 

June 9th, Mrs. C. Gardner's party ; June 10th, Results of other Footlines scp on page 1288, tion Gifts, out iaend ad pace prevents iia 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is deait with on this p 


oblem sent me by 


Bell, W. H., Birch’s 

H.M.S. Edgar, 
Rd.. Milnsbridge. 
Resodt 


age or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


£4 CARPETED FOR 12s. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jcwe 14, 1913. 


WHITELEY’S 


KILDARE CLUB 


CYCLES 
£3 :12:0 


12 rarucnts or 6 
PAYMENTS OF = 
Ev rt of the v best. Dunlop 
Edinburgh Tyres, Perry Chain and Free 
Wheel, Reynolds’ Tubing, Phillips’ 
Roller Lever Brakes, Wi s’ Chain 
Wheel and Cranks, Westwood Rims 
with enamelled centres. Beautifully 
ined and polished and guaranteed for 

12 months, 
THE SAME MODEL, 
with Dunlop Cambridge Tyres, 


£3:19:6 


OR 12 PAYMENTS OF 6; 
The 100 Miles 
h 


YA ROOM COMFORTABLY 4% 


20,000 
Kildares are 
now on the 


road. 
Ask the riders 


N 
\, 


Qur business in Cycles depends on 
QUALITY and VALUE ONLY. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE at once and 
comparison will convince you that 
Whiteleys offer THE WORLD'S BEST 

VALUE IN CYCLES BY EASY PAYME! 


Carriage Paid throughout the 
United Kingdom. 
Money Returned if not Satisfied. 


Wm. WHITELEY Ltd., 


Queen's Road, London, W. 
Please mention Pearson's Weekly. 


seca 


FREE MIDDLES, ete. 
FREE MIDDLES, ete. 


£1,000 WON. 


Advertiser, whose efforts have been respon- 
sible for over £1, in prizes during the 
past two months, is prepared to send free of 
charge two exceptionally smart solutions-for 
any current competition. Those prepared 
to act honourably after result, send stamped 


20 A MONTH 


ly e 

in two cine ir styles 
ree Fier Se 
and Brooch Pictures, 

body wants p 


cent. prot. 
3 ES EY-MAKER. Small in 
cures complete outfit, including Camera, 


addressed envelope. Address— 
ial for 150 Maki the fi 
R. HARTWELL, Ua ine et ehat te ee aiee, Danial eieaioc eae 


“o t) eae Pitan Gon se ocee. Operators everywhere, * 
L 
CRANBROOK,” LEYTONSTONE, LONDON. L. LASCELLE, Megr., 8 Bourerle SL, Dept. 22%. Ler*=" @e, 


SO ee eS 


— 


a 
(esr7 | ty) 


Ah eg, 


IT MAY BE YOURS. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THIS 
SPLENDID OFFER 


NOW 
JUNE SELLING. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 6d. 


New Health—New Vitality and New Life 


‘Wincarnis’ gives new life to the weakened 
body. Because ‘Wincarnis' is a Tonic, 
Restorative, Blood-maker and Nerve 
Food, it strengthens the Weak—revives 
the Exhausted— gives new life to all 
whose health is not as it should be. 


THE 


THE WINE OF LIFE 
e Send three penny stamps te 
Test it Free Sv2Fi Ge 


1287 


With the 96-Page BRIGHT ‘GOLDEN’ EDITION of 


‘WITTY BITS’ 


Post Free, plain parcel, 1/2, 


this week I will send FREE 4 Really Brilliant, Witty, and Original Iveas for 
*PEARSON'S WEEKLY’ ‘ Midiles,’ 4 witty Ideas for ‘ANSWERS' ‘ bso 3 witty 
Ideas for * TIT-BITS * ‘ Heads or 'lails,’ 3 witty Ideas for ‘IDEAS’ 
for ‘SUNDAY CHRONICLE’ ‘Bounties’; a form showing the correct and proper way to 
cross your postal order, aud the copy of a &260 winning ‘ Simplet,’ sowing you how 
to write your effort on the coupon; this will be an eye-opener for you. These ‘Ideas’ are 

uaranteed absolutely FREE, and are sent as an advertisement for ‘Witty Bits,’ co 

ey must be good—and they are, they're the real GOLDEN sort—and one has alr: ady 
won £100, proof of which I will send. Don’t hesitate, you will never regret se..ding 
for the 96-page Bright 'Gc'den’ Edition of * Witty Bits.’ 

Screamingly funny bits, witty double-meaning words, First Prizewinning Tips like ‘ Liabilities 
—Lie Abilities’; ‘ ten—Beeton’ ; ‘ Increases—In-creases (fat)’; ‘ Fretwork—Fret-work,’ etc., 
all of which have won hundreds of unds. Football, Cricket, Hints, and THINGS 
LOSING COMPETITORS KNOW NOTHING ABOUT. Positively guaranteed 

‘ou can make your own First-Class ‘MIDDLES' for Pearson's Weekly, ‘SIMPLETS’ 
‘or ‘Answers,’ ‘HEADS OR TAILS‘ for ‘Tit-Bits,” ‘FINALS’ for ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ 
‘BOUNTIES' for ‘ Ideas’ and ‘Sunday Chronicle’, an@ ‘BULLETS’ for ‘John Bull,’ with 
Witty Bits,’ equal to 


£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 
£25.—‘ Cold and Damp—Conclusion—Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks ‘“‘ Eschewed.”’’ 
£50—‘ Wanted—Wreaths “Before” Death.’ 


All of which weve made with ‘ Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizes. ‘ 
With the Bright‘ GOLDEN ' Edition of ‘ Witty Bits’ will also be seut FREE on EDITOR'S 
SPECIAL ADVICE to competitors about 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 


which is of the utmost importance in trying for FIRST Prizes. . 
URGENT !—The large sum of £300 was pevilously near being lost in ‘Simylcts’ ores the Covj on 

Address, (See ‘ Answers,’ Dec. 14th, p. 161.) 
Bits’ 


LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the competitor had used thc ‘Witt 
advice about een Addresses he would NOT have been “ perilously 
near" losing £300 

With the wonderful ‘GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,’ too, is seut a new invuluab 
SYSTEM for making YOUR OWN expert J 


CRICKET 


FORECASTS. 


You must use this unique clever system. Guesswork is utterly useless. 
Sent Post Fice with the 13 Free Brilliant Idcas, in plain parcel for 1/2. 
T. W. BELGRAVE, Author, 
Belgrave Publishing Co. 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


THE BEST MUST WIN. 


Do you know good efforts when you 
see them? Here are a few 


STUDY THESE BIG WINS. 


£600 “ Bounties” (March 9th). Servant—Appreciates Respect. 
£500 “ Answers” (April 5th). Star of Hope—Stum Child’s Excursion. 
£500 “‘Weekly Dispatch” (April 9th). It is Hard—Triviatities 
Strikes Demand. 
£500 “Tit Bits” (April 12th). Boasts—Braggart's Stock-in-Trado. 
Kemble is neither wizard nor miracle-worker. Kemble 


merely claims that he can supply any competitor with efforts 
equal to the above successful lines. Ignore the twaddle of 


Boun.ies,’ 4 witty Ideas 


quacks and give your entrancd fee every chance by using 


KEMBLE’S WONDERFUL EFFORTS. 


There is only one kind of Kemble effort, namely, tho kind that wins. 
The Public, the Press, and even solutionists themselves, agree that 
Kemble’s efforts cannot be equalled. 


Now, Alan Kemble, the famous journalist, wants to help competitors. 
He does not ask for money, he wants you to prove his powcr 


FREE 


of charge, If you want to win a prize all you have to do is to 4ill in the 
coupon below and you will be on the way to the winning lists. Felinw 
in the steps of thousands and 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


To MR. ALAN KEMBLE (Dept. 
Offices: 12, 13, 


14), 
14 kep LION COURT, 
FLEET STREET, LUNDON, F.¢. 
Please send me FREE TRIAT. EFFORTS for ............006. 0 ue oa 
and list of testimonials. I enclose a stamped addressed envelope and agree to yey you 
Se. in the £ if a prize results, 


motes” €&2 A WEEK 


oe cee SS OS a nN sy 
2nd Prizc—& BO. 9rd Prize“ E20. ath Prize—&10. o@ 200 Prizes of &/- 


er Os 


‘ve WON (Tt D> RENE 
_ Ne 
iv 


For FIVE 
YEARS. 


ra. mn 


—_ ——EEeEEOEeeSSeeeOeeereeeeo™’” 
THIS IS WHAT YOU bo. ee | - eae _ a f 
First of a choose one of the words or phrases given opposiie for “Middles. Then | MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THES W ORDBsS. ) 
construct @ “Middle” of two or three words which s! shall have some bearing on the | FREE VERY WARM | BRAGGING HUNGER STRIKE | A RAGAMUFFIN 
chosen word or purase. The first word of your " Middle” must begin with any one of the SUNDAY | EARLY DIP SPLEND!D BUMPING RACES Stuer Rake 
letters coatain din the word or phrase you choose, and the sec -ond and third with any oi | apvice LON STOP | BADLY PAID THIRSTY PEOPLE BANK HOLIDAY } 
the letters i in the alphabet used either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take the | FIRESIDE | FIRST AID BEST VALUE AT LENGTH SEASIDE LA-GILKES 
word “SPLENDID.” Use, say, the letter “D" as the initial fur the first word pn ROWING | LANDSC PB WPLLCAUGUT | NIGGER TROUPE eet ( 
say, “Ww” and “P” for the second and third, ond we get itt a | GENIUS ONE PENNY GRANDFATHER | BAD SAILOR | Mine Gini fe } 
PRIZE.” Or, using the sume word “SPLE NDID,” we could use the | ster “S" a3 Huwns | itcHy Koo | BOWLED OLT eUMece avoxoay | posTMANS bem 7 
intial tor our first word, and, say, “W" for the second word, and we get SUNNY | GaoL-BIRD | NO REPLY | TRY AGAIN SHIP AHOY ft NASTY TEMPER | 
WEERK-ENDS. { 
~~ ——_—— na 
geRiarRE vec ctc vances ccsanesateccteeses CUE GCOPOSS PeTE ..-cevccecccrsecrersennsee nee nes cee eeeneeeee cs > 


ENTRY ‘FORM | MIDOLES, NO. 70. 


RES SRLECTRI. 1 


Vv 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. | 


1 All attempte mn-t be forwarded on the printed entry furm or they 
will be disqualined. 
ten in ink inthe space proviied. | 


co. Nemes and addre~ nen ma 
sopted 


Ty, owning and b’ 
2. Wher you his 
erie tur ecrpence, wha 
Love we Weekiy, Hetriet 
4. Mark your envelope 
bt. Allattempts mustarnve om oF before Puc 
aretwoentry forms, You 
Middies theese UP you Gor the 
must be ont. 
7. Everyore who ences must 5 end & sixpent. 
eury fect The PO. tis , 


*|n the top lef Lan i coraer. L agree to abide by ine dersion yr 


sy, June 


Aadress .. 


et Tey er ott gL. mast ue Wilt 
"4 eutry fori, 


8 Tao frst prize of Loa Wh 


sled an S Pearson's Weealy 
understandsiy, aud 4 agree tu alide bi the ¢ 


Signed ssccccccccesseesesseveoneescencsesnecenscesnensesaranasasaeesseseeeaaeessenenees 


* wippies.” 


Perrrrrrtrtyty Mee ee Oo ecee sess: Ooerereen sonra senenerenseragesearereaerererepegsasr ees 


and twa 


and the one below send J -. 


“MIDs, 


awarded to the » 

tw be the 
puiiv of Ides wil be tur 
esx niders than: i - L ot . Perrr err iri trite 


the prize wil Ue 


i ths five y 
gal repre 


bh Orher er 


Renceeeeeseeneneeere 


Dis Ea RESULT oF SCNVEAIDDLES”" Ne 67 APFITEHES ON 


tat 


REsULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. | O@F” This tnsaran<e Scheme cove 


travelled 3 as a pessent 
Milan RING: CONTE: ST. 


ew 


‘of Great Britaia or k&« “elaad. 


Vrive of tive style 3 for the lewt 
By ee 32) gVER 218.000 ALREADY PRU 
soatnmg ft 1s worl riui el ieund 
pre ees slapuiny, al Ue rhuk 1 8 Yawuipg chastw. 
is huere Were de baw 5 Suc We pay ‘eny hiamber of claim in respect 
sll, 3% Cuird Dive, Dartic secre t : femmes oo 
A Poll, 3% Catrd Drive, Partick, Ginsgewi J. Duck | og each deciden!— net the sirst claim oniy. 


wn, Wicks . u 
‘iat ibe Cape! St. Stock. £2 000 RAILWAY 


| ns n oRYSR™ eORTES “| Bibg RAILWAY IHSURANCE, 


recent issue of POW. we priate on prticls 


ee ‘ " oh fr eae ie seg ROE a 0G CYCLING (For terms see 
‘| $109 AEXOPLANE below.) 


ts the 1 

| 885 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
Ansou Rd | inciuding three of £2,000 andone of £1,000 
; ay bas t es - "Vids lesurunce holdy good fox any nuniber of claims of 
die GCN, Weta £2,000 cach—noet for one only, £4, COO specs eonernteed 
Tle GHRE OCEAN ACCIOENT ANI' GUA FE COR. 
sige PORATION, LIMELED, [6 to 46 Moorgite > t, Lovdon 
Wow uid ths |]: : ' 
L 


THeatl stem sizes of 


i veto who notices of cloim, Wider tired tos 03, litictis, 
Vere ulered ust Lemert within sever dara te fhe abe 

to Deiter | 

Lue pra willbe raid by then 


1 J . y6 
ee) Vomlvepiesentetiveof ang person killod vy 
. Mire 2,080 on ac (icat Brite or Trccind to tae 


Cl gate é 
i as ‘i I ee t it sia which the sel was 
tals. ravelling * : t 
) ly itoia 
se fathac L i” rachway Sortit i 3 oilent, | 
Tau HOY Valin des, son, the Ineursnce t ‘pu mon this 


pace, or the paper in wh 18 18, with kas, or her. usual Si 50m 
t Wriiteu miukor percil, oa tues acerrovils datthefut. 
‘(tas paper may be left at bis, or Lear, place of abcde, sv lous as 
the coupon is sisned 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the eai 
loci represeutative of such pergor 7 
“GPARE CONT.ST. from nveb ccetdent within tlhvee cafentar ae tthe < 
Daves SP Rvealne pol j and that motice of thy acciueut be giveu With.u deven Guy 


fue two beet lesen cis cs 
"EF yesh Ate Baya! : 
thave @ fow ., 
ows: 

Abel. 


ag G8) 


S. ptlaou: pris ni M 
laud, Miss Wilbon 


a were cJered for | of ite occurrence 
Telere nie to the In the event cfs peracn, mot being a raciway 
re with the line, “JE | ¢ A 
awit © y @ ecrvauton ¢ e, vor cngred iu ar 
Yue wiauers wero aa | oy 1C9 Hegel act, h L bute: of Peavion's 

. ‘ . ; Weekly on Vhin:, or Ler, at th, c te of Lorne kilind 
+, Bath Rd, Worcester, J. | bya railway accident in the K hough not uy 
, Gloagew, @.arcivecttaany ta . by oe fae lie ae 


| Actesu le 


woAtya 
soto +f M 
theo? 


Que ku dred Pounes wot he pe Dts ttemce 


e 


PPPTTTTTTTTPPTETITTTET TTT RTT ELITE ie aii 
CE EE OTN: CT = 


ey You may send THREE “ Middiles" on the obove ent:y form with a postal order ier ci. 
if you use both the ene above 
vee Cat SCross Here www 


rept it-as final, and T enter ony vs i. - 
ondilivns provted wn Pearson's Weekly.’ 


[No. of P.O... cscs oe 


re 


peo aot toe ney: to abide by the devia poe i hed 46 Pear pla ow 
understundieg, ane it ugres to ubsds by Weesly.”’ 
Ye as ewok the 
. | Signed vesssessccescsecsecensincsnsessscnseeeneesaeesaeseeenseeceaenenaeeesaeeeencenags 
28 daaty euler ea | Accress «. 
acres soca een nae eee teeseeeeeeeseen reece Leb eee eer ene ee eee eee entre eens enee ere re coat ees ee reenaeee 


enneene ones soeeeerereerrerreneereaeercere cise 


and | enter ony ve 


“EN Of PLO. sccsenerre. 
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{ notat the time be on 


wale Uieet notice uf ti 


conditions of, wre 


The Passluse of t: 
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on thetr p 


teat fa exchange 


Slgnzture. 


Compsny, Li mited 


iat the office of 
2on Cin Tevover OR More | 
c‘liebet of this paper in respect of thas 

| Babecribers who have duly patd a twelve: 
scription for PBARSON'S WEERLY tn edy + 
newsnrgent, orto the Publisher, 
covered by’ their subscription, 6 7h thea eru! 


her) within 
wend that @ 


Lp 
hs 

“e 
sar of the es 


orto (ve bennett 


u be given to tur & 


“Ocean Accident ax 


Act, 180%, Ni 
Pablication is i 
inder Sec 


need not, durin 


eraon, It 1s «oir necess 


é "Moaday, «i 


“gont’ a Frecoipt to the pr ‘Diteh 
Etreet, Lordon, W. 


w 


yo0d forthe curreat weel . 
foand iu bu 


1 ors 


hav 


Cand » certitcs.) ' 


Avallsble from 98 a. fot ae 
wnidnight Monday, duane loti, 19. 
Teuocd ly Ticstiags., 
tabhabed b Agree sasou Lte., 
Weeaiy La zs, Hest.atta Stives, 2 o.0a, 


“on with solution SUPPLIED BY ME to 
ir, W. T. T., Market Street, Rugeley, Staffs. 
jee issue dated May 17th, and £500 will be 
*orfeited if this is not absolutely correct in 
every respect. 

uswers” Premier Prize, May 10th: “New Alliance—Nice Guard Enriches,”* 
“Weekly Dispatch ’ Premicr Prizes, May 18th: ‘‘ Roaming the Countryside— 
crates Ennobling Sentiments,” and ‘‘ Giantess Enriches Showman.” ‘ Tit-Bits”” 
cuier: “ Mesh—Herrings Entrapped.” And just previously £500 undivided in 


Weekly Dispatch" for ‘A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator Ever.” All these 
SUPPLIED BY ME to the winners, 


£300 


‘ce particularly those words “SUPPLIED by me” in all cases 

‘ve, because I am not advertising wins obtained by members of 

: STAFF for themselves as some do. How can clients win when 
they only get the throw-outs? 


‘ty solutions are all of sterling merit, a3 is conclusively proved 

by the fact that I am the only solutionist who has given PUBLIC 

PRCOPS of the whole series of Prises—£100, £200, £250, £300, 

£350 and £500 prizes. All of these have withstood the strictest 

n vestigation, and nothing in the world can show better who is 
MOST LIKELY TO WIN FOR YOU. 


“MIDDLES" AND OTHER SOLUTIONS: 4 FOR 1s. 


{ 
| 
| 
1 
' 
| 
' 
‘ 
| 
| PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 
2 for ls.; 4 for 1s. 6d.;8 for 3s. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, 
5s. 6d. ; 6 weekly, 88.; 8 weckly, 108. Enclose sufficient stamped addresses, 
10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1. 
| 
| 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


BURDETT’S | 


‘MIDDLES 


WIN EVERY WEEK! 


Seekers of Fortune have the choice of many roads, but in the 


Competition World there is positively one way only to SUCCESS, na 
Burdett’s Way ! a penetra 


| 
I 
{ 
' 
| Don’t risk entrance fees on your own efforts unless they are as good 
| as the appended. 


RECENT WINNERS ! 


What constitutes a good line? The following will tell you:— 


£500 “Bounties ’’ (May 10th)— 
Undertaking—Terminates Doctor's Experiments. 


t 

| 

' £100 ‘* Tit-Bits ’ (April 12th>— 

| Finery—Foolish Expenditure. 
| 


£500 “Answers” —April 12th—- 
Beyond Pardon—“‘Bracalets” presented Notwithstanding. 


| 
| 
i Now all Burdett’s clients receive efforts equal to the above and you 
| can have the same. Prove this for yourself by sending a stamped address 
to-day for trial efforts 


FREE 


To MR. MAX BURDETT (Dept. 23), 9 Pirbright Road, Wandsworth, London, S.W. 

ana rilease send me Free Trial Efforts fof. .ccsussesssssenncg snes seecensgsecniten 

eae pstof testimonials (names and addresses) from your successful clients. I euclose a 
‘aped addressed envelope and agree to pay you 3s. in the £ if a prize results. 


“eV f 


Special Invitation. 


Fy! 


he 


To all who have not 


C.M.S. Middles, &c 
iree. 


THE =: 


Competitors’ Mutual Society 


Is still maintaining a great reputation. 


| Premier Prizes 
WON IN ONE WEEK, —— 


Including a £500 win, 
AND OVER 500 CONSOLATIONS. 


By) ULLULLUALLLLCLTOLULLOt URAL Lo 


Bounties, 
Bullets, THE EFFORTS SUPPLIED 
Finals, BY US ARE ABSOLUTELY 
Middiles, THE BEST BRILLIANT 
Simplets, 


Heads & Tails. BRAINS CAN EVOLVE. 


HV UAT UUONATAENGULASEEUEEUUISUUGE30H0 SHS SDL 

REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE. 
£500... eee Won three times 

PESO cssoscoasassnaseasertersas Won once 

£300...... ....Won four times 

E2ZSEO on. cacnvadisisasaeas Won ten times 

@ £100............ Won thirteen times 


£5 to £50 Won Hundreds of times 


One Member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, 
Scores over 12. 


NO CHARGE FOR EFFORTS. PAY WHEN YOU WIN. 


This is the Free Success Coupon. 


To the Editor, C.M.S.—Please send me two First Prize 
Winning Efforts for.........-...-..--also copy of the Prize Winners’ 
Chronicle, giving PROOF of wins by hundreds of members in 
all papers. I enclose Stamped Addressed Envelope (or 1d. 
stamp) and agree to pay on wins as follows—5/- prize, 9d; 7/6 
prize, 1/-; 10/- prize, 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in the £. If I like 

our efforts you will let me have a three month's supply on your 
No WIN—NO PAY SYSTEM. 


Names.cccccscsssccecotescesccccscccesescrenssesessnenessssconees dépnnnevarinecen 


Address 


Supt., C.M.S., Beverley, E. Yorks. 
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MORE 1913 BIG WINS. 


The only Competition Journalist who has won clients BIG 

PRIZES in “ANSWERS” SiwPLETS this year. 

€300 “TRAVELLERS’ TALES—THOUSANDS NEED SHAVING.” 

£75 “NOT A WORD—NEAR SALVATIONIST'S DRUM.” 

£75 “MORE THAN ENOUGH- MITE’S HEAVY HOMEWORK.” 

£50 “SAILORS' HOME—SWEESENS ROUGHEST EXPERIENCES.” 

£20 “MAMMOTH LINER—MINUTE NEEDLE RULES.” 

£5 “MET OLD FRIEND—METROPOLITAN SWINDLER'S DODGE.” 

€5 “AT THE ZOO—AVERAGE SCHOOLBOY OR ACULAR.” 

£5 “WORST IS OVER—WIFE DROPS ROLLING-PIN.” 


The above were all SUPPLIED BY ME to-the winners. No other advertiser his yet 
given GENUINE ROOF of winning more than one £5 Vrize in ST ANSWERS 
SIMPLE'TS this year—this is POSJPIVE PROOF no one evolves anything to cyual 
the ORIGINAL "WINNING SPECIALS” [ supply. 


TERMS (Any Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS" (equa! to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 fort -; 4 for 
16; 8 for 5,-, and stamped address. 

MONTHLY TERMS: 2° Winning Specia!s “weekly, 3.-; 4weekly, 5 6; 6 wcebly, 
8/-; 8 weekly, 10 -, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 

Stamped Addressed Envelopes for ail Replies. $5 per ccot. cemmission on all wins 
over Ll1n value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, steciiors.sixmisinian § 
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you know, there is a reason. Things don't “just happen.” Everything is a matter of cause and effect, i 
though many of us often overlook that fact. Apart from accidental circumstances, we are what Nature, | 
living, habits, and environment have combined to make us. At birth each one receives a different q 
endowment in mental and physical attributes from his progenitors, so that no two men or women are 4 
ever, or rarely ever, alike, even in appearance. But though such wide differences exist, though, indeed, t 
some persons are strong and robust and others are not, yet the bodily organs of all normal people are ¥ 
in the same form, perform their work in the same way, and are liable to similar disturbances and 

irregularities. Can there be a medicine which is really suited to everybody—which will, for example, 
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an absolute necessity for everyone from time to time. To feel your “real self,” fresh and fit—to be 


well and keep well—you cannot do better than take an occasional dose of f > 
Ie 
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THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE. 


eRe ES TT ON ET CTE KET SLATES EE OS TET IS 


PURE 


y Fit. GS BREAKFAST 
ae §©Cocoa 


2c. per ilb. tin. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS-—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


benefit:everyone who suffers from digestive troubles? The answer is yes. There is a medicine which 5 

the experience of several generations of all sorts and conditions of men has found truly beneficial and on 

of genuine curative value. That remedy is Beecham’s Pills, which have the largest sale of any patent s 

medicine in the world. : re 

Ver. 

Wow SHOULD IZTAKE |, 

Se 

a dose whenever you do not feel quite up to the mark. Compounded of the purest ingredients of vegetable So 

origin, these pills, when taken in accordance with the directions, soon correct all bilious tendencies, relieve go 

constipation, cure indigestion, and restore a healthy appetite. The organs of digestion and assimilation are ed 

more liable than any others to get sluggish or otherwise deranged. Headache, liverishness, impure blood, w 

want of energy, depression of spirits, and other distressing ailments follow as a natural result if the Ne 
wrong conditions are not removed. Beecham’s Pills are a sure remedy. A short course of this famous ia, i 
specific will cleanse and exert a bracing effect upon the whole system. A little purifying medicine is wv i 
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